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Canco  C -Enamel! 


/^ORN  stands  at  a  new  height 
of  favor — packed  in  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  It’s  the 
same  with  succotash  and  tripe; 
sea  food  products  including 
lobster,  crabmeat,  shrimp, 
clams,  clam  chowder,  fish 
flakes,  and  finnan  haddie;  red 
kidney  beans,  and  hominy. 

These  packs  look  their 
best — and  sell  their  best 
— because  the  enamel 
lining  prevents  discol- 

)  ®  ^  Lookfoi 

oration  of  the  can  or  embossci 

tom  of 

contents.  Enamel 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


Canco  C-Enamel!  Canco  re¬ 
search  men  say  that  food  that 
causes  discoloration  of  the  can, 
or  suffers  discoloration  in  the 
can,  should  have  protection. 
Experimental  packs  support 
their  statement. 

Before  you  plan  for  next 
season,  ask  a  Canco  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  latest  data 
on  how  Canco  Enamel 
Lined  Cans  might 
help  the  appearance — 

emblem  *  ^ 

thebot-  and  the  sale  —  of  your 

ICO  C- 

d  Cans.  packs. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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CLARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 
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Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 


N.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Florida 


Where  the  Finest  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  are  Grown 


Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  most  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  regions.  The  Heekin  Can  Company  for  years  has 
been  rendering  a  distinct,  personal  Service  to  the  canners  and 
packers  of  this  rich  territory.  ^  The  high  reputation  of  this 
company,  earned  entirely  by  quality  and  service,  should  interest 
every  progressive  canner  ^  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Heekin 
Cans. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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KNAPPCO  gums  ana  pastes 
are  mide  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


Good  Labeling - 

applying  all  kinds  of  labels — plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cans  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions — 

KNAPP  Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


Chicago 


LABELING  BOXING  MACHINES 

CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  Baltimore 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


Salt  Lake  City 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 

AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1 1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 
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Our  Labels 
tKc  Hi/SKest  ^Standard 


y\r  t  isti?)IIlerit  jbr  Gon^ereial  \£tl  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  Q>. 

Roclvester;  N.'VT 


All  Berries  Must  Be  Washed 

In  1929 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  will  be  enforced 
and  insisted  on. 

I  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  your  Berries  should 

I  be  washed.  It  will  give  a  quality  to  your  pack 

I  that  is  not  there  if  sand  and  other  dirt  is  not  re- 

l  moved.  It  makes  no  difference  what  Berries 

you  are  handling,  the  MONITOR  Fruit 
Washer  will  handle  them  without  injury.  The 
B|^  stock  is  carried  on  a  woven  wire  belt  thru 

R  ^  strong  streams  of  water. 

Get  ready  in  time.  Write  us. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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[HERCULES  Sanitary  FIcxibIcStecI Convey^ 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
w^ashers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  V  ^  > 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  f' wHm' FMTliM 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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New  Jersey  Cannery 
For  Sale 

Well  appointed,  general  line  cannery, 
located  at  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  for  sale  on 
favorable  terms. 

This  plant  is  on  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore  R.  R.,  and  the  Atlantic  City 
R.  R.,  affording  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  In  the  heart  of  New  Jersey’s 
great  truck  and  garden  region. 

Substantially  the  following  acreages  of 
canning  factory  crops  are  regularly 
grown  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles 


from  the  cannery: 

APPLES 

3,000 

acres 

PEACHES 

1,000 

« 

BEANS 

1,000 

u 

BEETS 

600 

ti 

SPINACH 

400 

SWEET  CORN 

1,200 

<4 

PEPPERS 

2,200 

44 

CUCUMBERS 

500 

44 

MARKET  TOMATOES 

3,500 

44 

CANHOUSE 

2,775 

44 

LIMA  BEANS 

480 

44 

TOTAL 

16,855 

44 

The  factory  is  in  first  class  operating 
condition,  well  equipped  with  up-to- 
date  machinery,  and  economical  met¬ 
hods  of  handling  tomatoes,  catsup, 
chili  sauce,  beets  and  fruits. 

The  American  Appraisal  Company  in¬ 
ventory,  taken  as  of  January  31,  1927, 
establishes  the  depreciated  value  or 
sound  value,  exclusive  of  site,  to  be 
$70,455.00.  The  annual  production 
for  the  past  several  years  has  been  ap¬ 
proximately  70,000  cases. 

The  undersigned  invites  correspon¬ 
dence  leading  to  an  inspection  of  the 
property. 

A.  S.  Hall 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Profitable 

Mistakes 


Mistakes  are  valuable, 
if  we  profit  by  them. 


How  about  your  recent  packing  opera¬ 
tions  ?  Are  you  profiting  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  season?  Are  you  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  troublesome,  hand-operated  ma¬ 
chines  and  installingautomatic  machinery 
in  their  place? 

That  cookroom  of  yours— are  you  satisfied 
with  it?  Is  it  foolproof?  How  about 
your  cooling  system?  Is  it  ample?  Do 
you  get  positive  cooking  and  cooling? 

The  A-B  Cooker  and  Cooler  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  plant.  The 
A-B  Cooker  and  Cooler  insures  the  qual¬ 
ity  you  are  putting  in  the  can.  All  cans 
are  cooked  and  cooled  alike.  All  cook- 
room  labor  is  eliminated. 

Write  our  nearest  office  today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Canning  Machinary  Divition  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 
San  Jose,  California  Lansing,  Michigan 

Third  &  Pillion  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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ANNOUNCING 

THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  THE 


Can  Company 


♦ 


That  We  May  Better  Serve  You 

In  acquiring  the  property,  assets  and  goodwill  of  The 
Wheeling  Can  Company  and  combining  them  with 
our  own,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  serve  you  than 
ever  before. 

Wheeling  customers  gain  thru  Continental’s  larger 
resources  —  shipments  available  from  many  plants  at 
seasons  peak — extensive  Research  Laboratories — 

.  unequalled  Closing  Machines  and  service. 

The  entire  organization  of  The  Wheeling  Can  Com¬ 
pany  continues  with  Continental,  thus  assuring  the 
same  personal  attention  and  interest  in  customers  needs, 
which  will  be  improved  upon  wherever  possible. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factorie$  and  Sales  Offices: 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

■WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

BEDFORD 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Eistablished  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $8.00 

Canada  .....  $4.00 

Foreign  .....  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  tr 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letter^' 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


OUTLAWING  LOW  GRADES— Elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  under  the  title  “The  Segregation  of  Low 
Quality  Canned  Foods,”  we  give  the  first  definite 
announcement  of  the  attempt  that  is  to  be  made  to  seg¬ 
regate  low  quality  canned  foods  into  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  When,  last  spring,  it  was  first  proposed  to  put 
on  a  really  big  canned  foods  advertising  campaign,  we 
heard  something  about  this  intended  move,  and  every¬ 
one  who  has  ever  been  even  distantly  connected  with 
one  of  these  advertising  efforts  of  this  industry  real¬ 
ized  at  once  the  cause  and  the  absolute  need  of  such  a 
move.  It  was  common  expression  among  the  men  who 
put  up  most  of  the  money  heretofore  used  in  these  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  and  incidentally  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  men  who  pack  goods  of  a  high  character, 
“what’s  the  use  spending  money  to  tell  people  about  the 
goodness  of  canned  foods  and  then  letting  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  pack  any  old  kind  of  trash  and  sell  it 
because  of  this  increased  demand,  to  the  ultimate  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  canned  foods  industry?”  And  the 
situation  was  real,  is  real,  in  fact,  and  not  imaginary. 
To  phrase  it  in  another  manner:  the  industry  has 
never  been  ready  for  a  nation-wide  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  that?  Simply  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  canned  foods  house — our  house — has  never  been  in 
the  order  it  should  be  to  invite  the  world  to  come  as  our 
guest  and  see  for  itself.  To  get  away  from  metaphor 
and  say  it  in  plain  language,  the  whole  pile  of  canned 
foods,  as  produced  any  year,  was  not  fit  to  ask  all  the 
public  to  take  a  look  at  it ;  there  was  too  much  stuff  that 
was  not  a  credit  to  the  industry,  and  too  much  danger 
that  the  new  converts,  and  old  users,  too,  when  their 
attention  was  especially  called  to  it,  might  see  that  sort 
of  stuff,  and  condemn  all  canned  foods.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  as  an  industry  we  have  never  been  ready  to  ad¬ 
vertise  canned  foods,  per  se.  You  know  they  tried  to 
avoid  this  trouble  the  last  Canned  Foods  Week  by  ad¬ 
vising  everyone  to  ask  for  quality  canned  foods.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  the  way  canned  foods  are  labeled  no 
one,  not  even  the  canners  themselves,  can  tell  what  is 
quality  and  what  is  not.  So  there  has  always  stuck  in 
the  crops  of  the  committee  trying  to  do  this  good  work 
for  the  industry  this  matter  of  off-quality  canned  foods, 
and  how  to  handle  them.  How  to  keep  the  ragged  and 


dirty  son  of  the  house  from  walking  into  the  parlor 
when  company  is  there. 

That  is  the  problem  they  are  now  trying  to  solve  by 
asking  the  Pure  Food  Law  authorities  to  take  charge 
and  compel  the  labeling  of  off-quality  goods  in  some 
way  that  will  make  them  always  recognizable  by  all 
sorts  of  consumers,  even  by  Vice-President  Curtis’ 
great  constituency,  “the  too  damn  dumb.”  Because  to 
be  effective  the  labeling  must  be  such  as  will  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  the  can ;  it  must  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  palming 
off  such  goods  for  better  than  they  actually  are. 

Can  it  be  done? 

Before  answering  that  and  getting  further  into  this 
question,  let  us  say  here  once  and  for  all,  and  so  plainly 
that  all  those  who  are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to 
attack  canned  foods  will  understand,  and  be  disarmed 
of  all  suspicion  because  of  this  discussion  or  this  move 
for  more  laws :  that  there  is  no  question  raised  about 
the  healthfulness  or  safety  of  the  goods  here  referred 
to  as  sub-standard.  The  goods  are  just  as  wholesome 
and  just  as  safe  as  the  best  goods  packed.  It  is  solely 
and  entirely  a  question  of  quality.  If  there  was  the 
slightest  question  of  danger  to  health  in  the  goods 
under  discussion  the  Food  Law  authorities  would  have 
to  condemn  them,  not  direct  their  labeling.  So  we  are 
dealing  with  foods  of  purity. 

Now  can  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  attempt  to  act 
as  umpire  in  the  question  of  mere  quality?  No,  not  on 
the  basis  of  quality  alone,  although  you  would  hardly 
attempt  to  say  that  a  spoonful  of  pure  tomato  juice  nut 
into  a  can  of  pure  well  water,  although  an  absolutely 
pure  article,  could  be  passed  by  the  food  authorities  as 
o.  k.  But  the  Pure  Food  Law  was  also  aimed  at  unfair 
competition,  and  its  greatest  value  has  been  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  regulate  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Because  canned  foods  must  be  bought  “sight-un¬ 
seen”  it  would  seem  that  the  Bureau  ought  to  be  able  to 
enter  in  here  to  demand  that  goods  which  fall  below  a 
certain  standard,  established  by  itself,  must  be  conspic¬ 
uously  marked.  And  that  is  what  is  being  asked. 
Proper  labeling  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the 
Pure  Food  Law,  and  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  say  that  a  can  of  inferior  canned  foods,  not  labeled 
so  as  to  disclose  that  fact  clearly,  is  not  properlv  la¬ 
beled.  Custom  has  taught  that  canned  foods  are  of  at 
least  good  quality;  therefore,  goods  that  are  not  of  a 
good  quality  are  exceptional,  and  it  would  seem  only 
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right  that  they  should  be  distinctly  and  differently  la-  promptly  at  noon  at  the  Hotel  Seneca  with  a  luncheon 
beled.  In  this  sense  canned  foods  occupy  a  relatively  at  $1.25  a  plate.  The  business  session  will  be  held  at 


different  position  from  all  other  foods  or  drugs  han¬ 
dled  under  the  law. 

It  is  not  as  if  they  were  a  drug  or  medicine  com¬ 
pounded  from  a  set  formula.  Speaking  broadly  to  in¬ 
clude  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  fish,  they  are 
an  agricultural  product  over  which  Nature  holds  the 
final  answer  as  to  quality,  one  year’s  product  often 
greatly  varying  from  another’s  in  quality.  There  would 
seem  to  be  the  need  of  an  arbiter.  The  industry  will 
probably  accept  that  in  good  grace. 

But  how  will  the  industry  act  towards  the  judging  of 
their  products,  especially  when  they  find  that  the  goods 
have  been  placed  in  the  below  standard  class.  This 
move  is  full  of  severe  shocks  for  a  lot  of  our  very  com¬ 
placent  canners.  A  lot  of  them  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  goods  which  they  always  considered  good 
standards  are  but  poor  seconds.  There  may  be  a  howl, 
of  course,  about  that ;  but  if  judged  by  impartial  inspec¬ 
tors,  as  they  would  be,  there  could  be  no  redress,  except 
in  another  season  to  brush  up  the  grade  and  make  the 
goods  better.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  best  things 
which  the  industrj’^  could  have  done  for  it.  We  are,  of 
course,  all  rather  lenient  towards  our  own  faults,  but 
at  heart  we  know,  and  most  canners  know,  whether  or 
not  their  goods  measure  up  to  what  ought  to  be  a  real 
standard.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  canners,  and 
it  has  always  been  our  contention  that  the  canners 
should  do  this  themselves,  and  not  rely  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  much  less  compel  the  Government  to  do  it. 
Some  day  all  canners  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
worst  competitors  are  the  goods  which  they  allow  to  go 
out  of  their  factories,  and  which  they  know  to  be  of 
poor  quality,  and  yet  are  not  so  plainly  marked  that 
even  the  crook  cannot  put  them  into  competition  with 
the  better  goods.  In  other  words,  some  day  all  can¬ 
ners  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  branding  all  off- 
quality  goods  so  plainly  that  they  must  remain  that 
until  consumed.  And  who  knows  better  than  the  can- 
ner  what  goods  of  his  pack  should  be  so  marked  ? 

The  answer  will  be  that  the  canners  have  always 
done  this ;  that  they  have  always  put  the  poorer  goods 
out  under  another  label,  and  that  they  have  always  been 
sold  to  the  buyers  for  just  what  they  are.  Possibly  al¬ 
ways  true,  so  far  as  the  buyers  are  concerned ;  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  That  "does  not  give  the  protection 
needed.  The  one  to  be  protected  is  the  consumer,  so 
that  she  can  never  be  fooled.  It  is  the  canner’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  such  goods  cannot  possibly  be  misused 
after  they  leave  his  factory.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  our  business, 
if  you  want  to  protect  the  good  name  of  canned  foods 
and  to  build  up  a  real,  lasting,  widespread  consumption 
of  them. 

The  idea  may  seem  too  Utopian,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be.  We  would  much  rather  see  the  industry  police  it¬ 
self  than  to  call  for  more  laws,  as  is  done  in  this  case. 
But  if  the  industry  asks  for  the  law,  as  it  is  doing  now, 
the  least  it  can  do  is  to  help  to  support  it. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CANNERS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  13th  and  14th, 

1928. 

There  will  be  two  general  sessions  and  one  business 
session.  The  general  sessions  will  start  each  day 


10.30  A.  M.  on  Friday,  the  14th. 

At  the  first  general  session  addresses  will  be  made 
by  B.  C.  Nott,  President  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation;  G.  C.  Corbaley,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution ;  Fay  C.  Gaylord,  of  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  F.  W.  Burton,  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  the  second  general  session 
addresses  will  be  made  by  A.  E.  Kimberly,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  0.;  C.  A.  Holmquist,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  C.  B.  Sayre,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  Brief  greetings  will  also  be  extended  from  Dr. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  and  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  the  newly-elected 
directors  of  the  Experiment  Stations  at  Geneva  and 
Ithaca,  respectively. 

At  the  business  session  reports  will  be  made  by  the 
officers,  the  Costs  Committee  and  the  Bean  Standards 
Committee.  Three  directors  will  be  elected  to  succeed 
G.  S.  Haxton,  W.  R.  Olney  and  S.  L.  Shannon.  Also 
various  items  of  miscellaneous  business  will  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

On  Thursday  night  at  6.30  P.  M.,  the  usual  Dinner 
Dance  will  be  tendered  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Machinery  and  Supply  men  and  Brokers.  Reservations 
for  this  should  be  made 'direct  to  Harry  Kaeselow, 
American  Can  Co.,  Lincoln- Alliance  Bldg.,  Rochester. 

On  Friday  the  the  Association  will  tender  to  the 
ladies  a  luncheon  and  musicale  at  the  Sagamore  Hotel 
at  12.30  P.  M. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  our  speakers  it  is  hoped  that  mem¬ 
bers  will  realize  that  our  meetings  are  not  held  in  the 
hotel  lobby.  We  also  urge  a  full  attendance  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  on  Friday  morning.  You  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  officers’  reports. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  BUYS  WHEELING  CAN 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  being  made  by  the  Continental 
/\^Can  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the  acquisition  of  the  plants, 
machinery  and  business  of  the  Wheeling  Can  Co., 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Wheeling  Can  Company  was  established  in  1901  and 
owns  and  operates  two  large  modern  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Wheeling  district,  manufacturing  a 
diversified  line  of  cans. 

These  plants  are  strategically  located,  having  both 
rail  and  water  transportation  facilities  available,  re¬ 
sulting  in  distinct  advantages  to  the  company  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  broad  and  economical  distribution  of  its  products. 

Present  volume  of  business  is  about  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1925,  with  approximately  one-third  of 
its  output  in  “open  top’’  cans  for  food  packing  and 
two-thirds  in  miscellaneous  tin  containers  for  paints, 
chemicals,  coffee,  oils,  etc. 

In  addition  to  further  diversifying  the  business  of 
Continental  Can  Co.,  these  plants  will  serve  as  addi¬ 
tional  outlets  to  the  South  and  Southwest.  Their  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  tin-plate  mills  and  excellent  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities  assures  the  future  development  of  these  facto¬ 
ries  as  major  units  of  the  Continental  Can  Company. 

This  is  the  second  acquisition  to  be  announced  by 
Continental  Can  Company  within  the  past  week,  an¬ 
nouncement  having  been  made  last  week  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  can  manufacturing  business  of  the  R. 
Hardesty  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Denver,  Col. 
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A  NNOUNCING 

A  CONSOLIDATION  OF 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 

Hoopeston,  1)1.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Hayward,  Cal. 

and 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Lansing,  Mich. 

YV/E  respectfully  announce  the  consolidation  of  the  above  companies 
bringing  together  under  one  head  the  oldest  and  best  known 
builders  of  vegetable  and  specialty  canning  machinery  and  the  most 
prominent  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  milk  canning  machinery,  toget¬ 
her  with  a  complete  line  of  fruit  and  vegetable  spraying  equipment, 
fruit  washers,  pumps  and  other  agricultural  equipment. 

The  new  organization  brings  economies  and  numerous  other  bene¬ 
fits  to  both  the  canning  and  the  orchard  industries,  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  combining  of  sale  and  service  organizations;  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  duplicate  overhead  expenses,  the  solving  of  patent  ques¬ 
tions  ;  the  interchange  of  mechanical  ideas  and  production  methods ; 
the  building  of  all  equipment  in  the  plant  nearest  the  section  where 
products  are  native;  entirely  complete  lines  of  all  classes  of  equip¬ 
ment;  a  business  structure  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  financial 
storm — these  are  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  trade  from  this  combin¬ 
ation. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  Sprague-Sells  policies  or  representatives. 
The  same  executives,  offices,  factories  and  representatives  will  serve 
you  as  heretofore. 

Our  Eastern  canning  machinery  business  will  operate  as 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

of 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

Salea  Headquarter* 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Factorie* 

Buffalo,  N-  Y.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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Pea  Aphid  Investigations 

By  J.  E.  DUDLEY,  Jr.,  E.  M.  SEARLS  and  ALFRED  WEED,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultural,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Before  The  Wisconsin  Conners  Association 


The  production  of  canning  peas  in  the  United  States  is  an 
agricultural  industry  constantly  assuming  greater  and 
greater  proportions.  For  the  past  three  years  (1925  to 
1927)  about  200,000  acres  have  been  devoted  to  this  crop,  not 
counting  the  additional  thousands  of  acres  used  in  growing  seed 
peas.  The  four  states  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Utah  and  Mary¬ 
land  grow  over  three-quarters  of  the  nation’s  canning  peas,  Wis¬ 
consin  alone  producing  over  one-half.  The  canned  product  for 
this  three-year  period  has  averaged  over  16,000,000  cases  per 
year,  approximately  three  cans  of  peas  for  every  person  in  this 
country. 


Pig,  2 — With  the  twenty-foot  boom  an  acre  of  peas  can  be 

dusted  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  pea  aphid  (Illinoia  pisi  Kalt)  occurs  throughout  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  pea-growing  sections.  It  occurs  in  great 
abundance  periodically,  but  its  injury  to  the  pea  crop  is  more 
closely  correlated  with  plant  growth  than  with  the  abundance 
of  the  insect. 

In  1923,  following  a  series  of  hot,  dry  seasons  which  brought 
about  a  type  of  vine  growth  readily  susceptible  to  aphid  injury, 
the  National  Canners  Association,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  wide¬ 
spread  depredations  of  this  insect,  were  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government  which  ini¬ 
tiated  the  pea  aphid  project.  Wisconsin  was  chosen  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  central  research  laboratory  on  account  of  her  large 
acreage  of  peas  and  repeated  damage  from  the  aphid.  The  lab¬ 
oratory  was  finally  located  at  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  where  the 
most  generous  co-operation  has  been  given  by  pea  canners  in 
general  and  the  Columbus  Packing  Company  in  particular. 

The  great  canning  industry  desired  an  immediate  method 
to  alleviate  the  damage,  or,  to  use  the  modern  commercial  ex¬ 
pression,  it  desired  “service.”  Consequently,  efforts  were  con¬ 
centrated  on  working  out  a  direct  control  or  discovering  a  nat¬ 
ural  control,  or  both. 

Six  seasons  of  control  studies  have  since  yielded  results  of 
immense  importance  to  the  industry,  and  yet,  on  account  of  the 
intricate  relationship  of  the  aphid,  the  weather  and  plant  growth, 
these  results  must  be  considered  as  results  for  definite  years  and 
cannot  be  expected  as  yet  to  hold  for  the  average  year. 

Control  and  Its  Relation  to  Income. — In  Wisconsin  over 
90  per  cent  of  canning  peas  are  sown  with  drills,  therefore  the 
problem  of  direct  control  is  complicated  by  mechanical  injury 
to  the  vines  by  the  passing  of  spraying,  dusting  or  collecting 
machines  through  the  fields,  and  is  not  as  simple  as  with  peas 
grown  in  rows. 


Direct  control  experiments  have  included  spraying  dusting 
and  sweeping  by  means  of  an  especially  designed  machine. 

Spraying  experiments  were  conducted  only  in  1923.  Of  four 
materials  employed — lime  sulphur,  fish  oil  soap,  lubricating  oil 
emulsion  and  nicotine  sulfate  with  fish  oil  soap — the  last  mate¬ 
rial  alone  proved  to  be  effective  in  reducing  the  infestation  to 
the  point  where  an  increase  in  yield  might  be  expected. 

Dusting,  commenced  in  1922,  has  been  continued  for  five 
years.  Both  ready  mixed  and  experimentally  prepared  dusts 
were  used.  These  were  applied  with  power  dusters,  with  and 
without  trailers  and  drags.  Three  types  of  booms  were  used: 
first,  the  standard  two-nozzle  per  row  boom,  then  a  Y-shaped 
boom  which  threw  a  large  volume  of  dust  some  distance  to  right 
and  left,  and  finally  a  twenty-foot  continuous  slit  boom  designed 
at  the  laboratory  for  dusting  drilled  or  broadcast  crops. 
(Fig.  1.) 

A  wide  range  was  kept  both  in  strength  of  dusts  and  in 
amouunt  applied  per  unit  area.  The  weather  conditions  and  in¬ 
festations  varied  greatly  during  the  five-year  period. 

Wherever  possible  the  percentage  of  control  is  given  as  an 
average  of  the  reduction  of  aphids  determined  daily  for  four 
days  after  treatment  on  treated  and  check  plots  alike. 

Numerous  dusting  combinations,  all  containing  some  form 
of  nicotine,  have  been  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  tested.  In 
dozens  of  tests  the  percentages  of  actual  nicotine  in  the  dusts 
varied  from  .8  to  4.0,  and  applications  of  from  25  pounds  per 
acre  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  dust  up  to  93  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  weaker  dusts  were  made.  Recorded  kills  varied  from  36 
per  cent  with  a  2  per  cent  dust  to  92  per  cent  with  a  2.4  per  cent 
dust.  Kills  were  recorded  of  70  per  cent  with  an  .8  per  cent  dust 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  of  only  80  per  cent  with  a  4  per 
cent  dust  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  effectiveness  of  nicotine  dust  as  a  control  for  the  pea 
aphid  is  directly  correlated  with  temperature  and  wind  condi¬ 
tions  for  several  hours  subsequent  to  application.  These  are  the 
factors  of  first  importance,  while  strength  of  nicotine,  amount 
of  application  and  humidity  are  modifying  but  not  determining 
factors. 

The  sweeping  machine,  or  aphidozer,  was  originated  in  1923 
and  developed  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  simply  a  hopper  mount¬ 
ed  on  wheels,  above  and  in  front  of  which  a  reel  carrying  six 
long  bristle  brushes  revolves  by  power  transmitted  through  chain 
gears  from  one  of  the  wheels.  Aphids  and  other  insects  are 


Fig.  2 — Sweeping  a  large  field  of  peas  with  the  Aphidozer. 
Note  that  the  tops  of  the  vines  on  the  left  are  slightly  bent 
over  after  passing  of  the  machine. 
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“EVERY  EAR 


FIELD  SELECTED” 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 

No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
justly  famous  for  its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  PEAS-BEANS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  '  "■ 


From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  seeison 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  bjr 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Ptnmapplm  Corars,  5iz«r«  and  Shemru 
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brushed  or  swept  from  the  foliage  into  the  hopper.  The  machine 
takes  a  seven-foot  swath  and  is  drawn  by  one  horse  walking  in 
front  of  one  wheel  and  not  in  front  of  the  reel.  Adjustments 
to  enable  the  hopper  to  be  raised  and  lowered  and  the  reel  to  be 
run  at  different  speeds.  (Fig.  2.) 

Over  forty  tests  with  this  machine  during  a  period  of  five 
years  have  resulted  in  catches,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  express  it,  re¬ 
duction  of  aphid  infestation,  varying  from  no  reduction  to  80  per 
cent  reduction,  with  an  average  of  60  per  cent  reduction  for 
thirty  tests,  the  other  tests  being  concerned  principally  with  me¬ 
chanical  injury  and  not  with  aphid  reduction. 

The  condition  of  the  pea  vines  under  which  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  reduction  of  aphids  from  sweeping  may  be  expected 
are  comparatively  short,  slender,  young  vines,  standing  erect. 

The  reduction  of  aphids  by  sweeping  is  not  half  the  story 
of  the  aphidozer.  The  all-important  factor  of  mechanical  injury 
will  be  taken  up  a  little  later  under  the  discussion  of  weather 
and  growth  conditions. 


Fig.  3 — A  pile  of  nine  bui^hels  of  Aphids  collected  in  the  Aphi¬ 
dozer. 

Yields,  Grade  Rates,  Quality. — To  the  canner  and  to  the 
grower,  not  to  mention  others  directly  influenced  by  agricultural 
operations,  the  practice  of  direct  control  of  any  insect  pest  is  by 
virtue  of  the  final  effect  upon  the  yield  and  quality  of  his  crop 
and  almost  entirely  by  virtue  of  this  effect. 

Data  on  these  vital,  final  results  were  not  taken  until  1924. 
Again  voluminous  data  must  be  briefly  summarized  which,  for¬ 
tunately  or  unfortunately,  is  readily  accomplished.  Although 
many  dusting  experiments  were  already  started  in  1924,  very 
heavy  rains  in  July  made  the  harvest  impossible.  Over  three 
inches  of  rain,  falling  in  less  than  a  week,  turned  our  dusted 
plots  into  a  temporary  pond. 

Results  from  five  plots  .of  peas  in  widely  separated  fields 
swept  once  each  with  the  aphidozer  were  outstanding.  Averaging 
two  and  one-half  acres  each,  the  plots  came  to  harvest  offering 
us  these  data: 

Reduction  of  aphids  from  81  to  91  per  cent,  averaging  85 
per  cent.  Increase  in  weight  of  shelled  peas  per  acre  (over  ap¬ 
propriate  checks)  ran  from  208  pounds  to  1,478  pounds,  aver¬ 
aging  882  pounds.  The  percentage  increase  in  yield  ran  from  20 
per  cent  to  107  per  cent,  averaging  62  per  cent. 

Peas  were  not  canned  experimentally  from  these  swept  plots. 
Cannings  made  from  small  garden  plots,  however,  some  kept 
infested  and  others  uninfested,  showed  generally  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity  for  each  size  of  pea  from  the  uninfested  plots. 

No  dusting  experiments  were  carried  on  in  1925.  Results 
of  aphidozer  experiments  for  this  year,  and  both  dusting  and 
aphidozer  experiments  for  1926,  1927  and  1928,  totaling  41  com¬ 
plete  tests,  can  be  summarized  together. 

Since  1924  no  consistent  increase  in  either  total  yield  or 
gross  income  per  acre  has  resulted  from  dusting  and  sweeping 
operations,  but  the  quality  of  the  canned  product  has  often  been 
improved  and  never  lowered. 

In  1925  the  quality  of  canned  peas  from  three  different 
fields  of  two  varieties  showed  a  decided  improvement  in  every 
size  of  pea  from  every  swept  plot.  This  improvement  was  due 
largely  to  the  removal  of  a  heavy  concentration  of  aphids  from 
the  small,  tender,  newly  formed  pods. 

For  the  three  past  years  the  quality  of  canned  peas  from 
dusted  and  swept  plots  has  not  shown  regular  improvement  over 
peas  untreated.  It  has  been  appreciably  better  in  some  in¬ 


stances  and  never  poorer  than  the  checks.  What  increase  in  sell¬ 
ing  price  this  slight  improvement  in  quality  might  have  brought 
to  the  canning,  company  had  their  whole  acreage  been  treated 
was  not  established,  and  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  opinion, 
which  is  not  very  valuable. 

Thus  it  is  evident  th.at  the  expense  and  time  of  practicing 
direct  control  against  the  pea  aphid  in  Southern  Wisconsin  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-year  period  commencing  with  1925  would  not  have 
been  repaid  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  at  least,  not  as  far 
as  the  raw  product  is  concerned. 

The  Growth,  Infestation,  Injury  Complex. — The  principal 
underlying  reason  for  the  failure  of  control  measures  to  increase 
income  (return  to  the  grower)  for  four  out  of  the  past  five 
years,  in  the  presence  of  considerable  infestation  each  year,  is 
the  interrelation  of  plant  growth,  infestation  and  mechanical 
injury,  which  is  taken  up  here  instead  of  with  the  previous  data 
in  order  to  present  it  as  a  problem  apart,  which  it  is. 

There  appears  to  be  no  yearly  correlation  between  aphid 
control  and  income  when  the  factor  of  plant  growth  is  left  out, 
but  there  is  a  most  telling  one  when  this  factor  is  included.  We 
speak  of  income  instead  of  yield,  for  income  is  the  more  final, 
being  yield  times  grade  rate,  both  of  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  directly  affected  by  control  operations. 

Observations  show  that  plant  growth  is  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  factor  in  income,  and  also  very  largely  modifies  the  intensity 
of  infestations  and  effectiveness  of  measures  of  control. 

Plant  growth  is,  of  course,  governed  by  weather  conditions, 
so  that  these  constitute  the  primary  factors  in  crop  production. 
An  analysis  of  these  conditions  and  factors  for  two  typical  years 
makes  possible  an  explanation  for  their  respective  results. 

In  the  season  of  1924  exceptional  weather  conditions  were 
experienced.  The  cold,  dry  weather  of  spring  continued  well 
into  July.  The  mean  temperature  for  May,  June  and  July  was 
well  below  normal,  and  the  rainfall  for  May  and  the  first  half 
of  July  was  very  low.  These  climatic  conditions  checked  the 
growth  of  peas  as  well  as  the  development  of  aphids,  but  checked 
the  vine  growth  much  more.  The  vines  were  short,  wiry  and 
late  in  blossoming.  Consequently,  it  was  possible  to  sweep  them 
with  little  or  no  mechanical  injury  and  a  minimum  collection  of 
aphids. 

Due  to  the  growth  condition  of  the  vines,  then,  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  of  control  resulted  in  1924  than  subsequently, 
far  less  mechanical  injury  was  done,  and,  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  the  vines  would  not  have  produced  a  paying  crop 
under  even  a  moderate  infestation.  Thus  large  increases  re¬ 
sulted  from  every  experiment.  (Fig.  4.) 

The  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  of  1925 
were  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  previous  year.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  and  rainfall  were  below  normal  in  May  and  June,  but  above 
normal  in  Jue.  June  was  one  of  the  wettest  months  on  record. 
High  maximum  temperature  and  abundant  precipitation  in  June 
following  a  cool  May  induced  a  remarkable  and  unusual  luxu¬ 
riance  of  plant  growth,  heavy,  rank,  succulent  vines  which  blos¬ 
somed  early  and  matured  early.  The  aphids,  likewise  favored  by 
these  conditions,  increased  at  an  alarming  rate,  outstripping  all 
their  natural  enemies. 


Fig.  U — When  vines  are  heavily  infested  with  Aphids,  often  pods 
do  not  have  a  chance  to  fill.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tips 
of  the  vines  are  actually  bent  over  under  the  weight  of  the 
Aphids. 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  Proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold 
and  are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  192S 

(REEVES  Traiisinissii)ii) 


CHiSHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Green  Bean  Cuttera 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Vinera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Conveyora  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden.  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 
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The  peas,  however,  although  very  heavily  infested,  had  a 
surplus  of  vitality  which  enabled  them  to  mature  more  than  a 
normal  crop  of  high  quality  peas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  growth  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  mechanical  operation,  even  walking  into  the 
helds,  resulted  in  much  more  injury  to  the  vines  than  the  aphids 
did  themselves.  As  mentioned  before,  the  removal  of  aphids 
concentrated  by  the  hundreds  on  newly  formed  pods  slightly  in¬ 
creased  the  grade  rate  and  quality  of  canned  peas,  even  though 
the  total  yield  was  decreased. 

These  two  years  of  1924  and  1925,  in  contrast  to  each  other, 
serve  to  paint  the  picture  of  how  the  three-way  complex  works 
under  extreme  conditions.  The  conditions  of  plant  growth,  in¬ 
festation  and  mechanical  injury  for  1926,  ’27  and  '28  were  much 
more  like  those  of  1925  than  those  of  1924.  Yields  and  incomes 
were  likewise  similar  in  1925. 

&immary. — To  summarize  briefly  then,  in  1924  sweeping 
operations  resulted  in  a  decided  increase  in  yield  for  every  field 
swept. 

Since  1924  neither  sweeping  nor  dusting  raperiments  have 
resulted  in  any  general  increase  in  yield  or  income,  but  have 
shown  a  loss. 

The  direct  control  measures  attempted,  therefore,  have  not 
only  been  unnecessarj^  during  the  four  past  years,  but  at  times 
actually  injurious. 

The  interrelationship  of  plant  growth,  infestation  and  me¬ 
chanical  injury  constitute  an  all-im.portant  and  determining  set 
of  factors  quite  independent  of  the  particular  treatment  applied. 
This  set  of  factors  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  weather  conditions. 

Adjournment. 

THE  SEGREGATION  OF  LOW  QUALITY 
CANNED  FOODS 


Proposed  Amendment  to  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
HE  draft  of  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  require  the  appropriate 
labeling  of  canned  foods  falling  below  a  certain 
standard  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
each  variety  of  canned  foods  has  been  prepared  for  in¬ 
troduction  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Committee  on  Special 
Legislation,  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  at  their  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  August  7,  and  is  substantially  in  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  introduced  in  Congress.  Minor 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  phraseology  of  the  bill,  if 
found  necessary  to  clarify  its  provisions. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  require 
the  labeling  of  canned  foods  of  inferior  quality  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  the  consumer  to  identify  them  for 
what  they  are.  It  is  not  the  intent,  nor  does  the  bill 
give  authority,  to  define  all  the  different  grades  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  nor  to  require  a  statement  of  the  grade  on 
the  label,  except  in  the  case  of  products  falling  below 
the  grade  to  be  established  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  standards  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  either  the  present  commercial  grading, 
the  standards  formulated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  guidance  of  food  law  officials,  or  with 
the  standards  and  grades  adopted  by  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act. 

The  standards  to  be  established  for  each  class  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  under  this  amendment  will,  in  effect,  draw  a 
line  based  on  quality  and  require  labeling  of  products 
falling  below  that  line.  In  determining  where  this  line 
shall  be  drawn,  it  is  assured,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  work  in  full  co-operation  with  the  canning 
industry  through  appropriate  committees. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  follows : 


Tentative  draft,  October  11,  1928,  of  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Legislation, 
National  Canners  Association. 

A  BILL 

To  amend  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  for 
preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  dele¬ 
terious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and 
for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  approved  June  30,  1906,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  that  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
30, 1906,  entitled  “An  Act  for  preventing  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods, 
drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating 
traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,”  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

Fifth.  If  it  be  canned  food  and  falls  below  the 
standard  of  quality,  condition,  and/or  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer,  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  such  canned  food,  and  its  package  or  label 
does  not  bear  a  plain  and  conspicuous  statement 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicat¬ 
ing  that  such  canned  food  falls  below  such  stand¬ 
ard.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
words  “canned  food”  mean  all  food  which  is  in 
hermetically  sealed  containers  and  is  sterilized  by 
heat,  except  meat  and  meat  food  products  which 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1260),  as 
amended,  and  except  canned  milk ;  the  word 
“class”  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic  product 
for  which  a  standard  is  to  be  established,  and  does 
not  mean  a  grade,  variety  or  species  of  a  generic 
product.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  determine,  establish  and  promulgate,  from 
time  to  time,  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality, 
condition  and/or  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of 
canned  food  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  promote  hon¬ 
esty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consu¬ 
mer,  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or  modify  such 
standard  from  time  to  time  as,  in  his  judgment, 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  require.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  further  authorized  to  prescribe  and  promulgate 
from  time  to  time  the  form  of  statement,  which 
must  appear  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous  manner  on 
each  package  or  label  of  canned  food  which  falls 
below  the  standard  promulgated  by  him,  and 
which  will  indicate  that  such  canned  food  falls  be¬ 
low  such  standard,  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or 
modify  such  form  of  statement,  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary.  In  promul¬ 
gating  such  standards  and  forms  of  statements 
and  any  alteration  or  modification  thereof,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  specify  the  date  or 
dates  when  such  standards  shall  become  effective, 
or  after  which  such  statements  shall  be  used,  and 
shall  give  public  notice  not  less  than  ninety  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  or  dates  on  which  such 
standards  shall  become  effective  or  such  state¬ 
ments  shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  manufacture, 
sale,  shipment  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods. 
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Control  (^Quality 

in  H  &  D  Corrugated  Fibre 
Shipping  Boxes  is  assured 
because  H  &  D  produces  every¬ 
thing  from  pulp  to  box.  You’re 
sure  of  maximum  strength 
when  you  ship  in  H  &  D  Boxes. 

Send  us  the  size  of  your  cans 
for  a  sample  box. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  &  DAllCHt^i'^SHIPPING  BOXES 


ARABOL 

ADHESIVES 


Glues.G  umsi  Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFC. CO. 
NEW  YORK  IIOE42‘“>ST. 
CHICAGO; (CICERO)  ILL 


Try  The  New  Improved  CUTLER  Can  Opener 


Built  To  Last  For  Years 

Opens  every  size  can  from 
a  sardine  to  a  No.  10  easily 
and  neatly.  Invaluable 
for  testing  pack  and  samp¬ 
ling.  The  neatly  opened 
can  with  no  sharp  edges,  makes 
a  favorable  impression  on  buyers. 
Extremely  simple  and  easy  to 
work.  Very  rugged  constructi¬ 
on.  Made  of  pack-hardened  tool 
steel.  Bronze  bushings.  All  parts  white 
nickeled  except  aluminum  frame.  Cannot 
rust.  Price  ^.50.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Monty  back  taorantet. 

CUYLER-MENKE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


— 5ince  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 


L 


(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
was  recommended  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  General  Advertising  on  the  ground 
that  informative  labeling  of  the  lowest  grades  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  effective  adver¬ 
tising,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  a  general  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  should  be  to  secure  legislation  that  will 
require  such  labeling.  The  fact  that  the  lowest  grades 
of  canned  foods  can  be  sold  without  the  consumer  being 
able  to  identify  them  as  such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  constitutes  a  bar  that  must  be  removed  if 
the  plans  for  a  far-reaching  advertising  campaign  are 
to  be  further  developed. 

CONSULTING  CHEMISTS  AND  CHEMICAL 
*  ENGINEERS  ORGANIZE 

A  GROUP  of  the  leading  professional  consultants 
representative  of  all  branches  of  chemistry  and 
“  chemical  engineering  met  recently  at  the  Chem¬ 
ists’  Club  in  New  York  to  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  Association  of  Consulting  Chemists  and  Chemical 
Engineers. 

Dr.  Alexander  0.  Gettler  emphasized  the  importance 
to  the  public  of  the  following  points  in  the  Code  of 
Ethics :  “Every  individual  on  entering  the  Association 
of  Consulting  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers,  and 
thereby  becoming  entitled  to  full  professional  member¬ 
ship,  incurs  an  obligation  to  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering,  to  guard 
and  uphold  its  high  standard  of  honor,  and  to  conform 
to  the  principles  of  professional  conduct.  He  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  associating  with  or  allowing  the  use  of  his 
name  by  any  enterprise  of  questionable  character.  If 
in  his  opinion  work  requested  of  him  by  clients  seems 
to  present  improbability  of  successful  results,  he  shall 
so  advise  before  undertaking  the  work.  He  shall  be 
conservative  in  all  estimates,  reports,  testimony,  etc., 
and  especially  so  if  these  are  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  a  business  enterprise.  He  shall  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  exposing  and  opposing  such  errors  and  frauds 
as  his  special  knowledge  enables  him  to  recognize.” 

As  stated  by  Dr.  Louis  P.  Hammett  in  discussing  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution,  the  objects  of 
the  organization  are :  “By  all  proper  means  to  advance 
the  science  and  practice  of  consulting  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering ;  to  further  the  service  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  its  clients  to  the  public,  and  to  all  branches 
of  the  Government;  and  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course  and  co-operation  among  its  members  so  that 
their  welfare  be  furthered  and  the  highest  ethical 
standards  of  the  profession  be  maintained.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
Dr.  D.  F.  Morgan,  Jr.,  said:  “In  order  that  American 
industry  may  maintainn  its  leadership  in  this  chemical 
age  it  should  have  the  unstinted  assistance  of  every 
branch  of  the  important  profession  of  chemistry,  and 
especially  the  consultants.  Such  co-operation,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  can  best  be  made  available  by  united  effort  effi¬ 
ciently  directed,  and  we,  the  consulting  chemists  of  our 
country,  should,  and  in  my  opinion  will,  earnestly  strive 
to  aid  through  the  medium  of  organization  the  ever¬ 
growing  number  who  are  more  and  more  realizing  that 
American  supremacy  can  best  be  upheld  through  the 
creative  possibilities  of  modern  chemistry  practically 
applied  and  expertly  directed.” 

“The  reason  industrial  progress  in  Germany  has 
been  so  rapid,”,  said  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Purdy,  “while  no 
doubt  partly  the  result  of  constant  and  thorough  appli¬ 


cation,  is,  nevertheless,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  over 
there  they  constantly  draw  upon  chemical  engineering 
knowledge  for  help  in  every  kind  of  industry,  while 
here  many  of  our  business  men  are  still  under  the  spell 
of  the  delusion  that  chemistry  is  only  helpful  where 
chemicals  and  drugs  are  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  alert  business  men  now  realize  the 
versatility  of  the  chemical  engineer  who  perfects  old 
and  creates  new  materials;  who  selects  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  equipment,  recommends  better  and  less  costly  raw 
materials,  and  simplifies  processes.  It  is  he  who  turns 
waste  nuisances  into  profitable  by-products,  and  it  is 
his  advice  that  is  more  and  more  being  sought  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  not  only  by  industrialists,  but  also  by  invest¬ 
ors  and  bankers.” 

Others  who  spoke  were  Louis  0.  Bergh,  Russell  Ray¬ 
nor,  Irving  C.  Bull,  Henry  E.  Cutts,  Ludwig  Saarbach, 
Joseph  Geisler,  Harry  P.  Trevithick,  Clarence  P.  Har¬ 
ris,  George  H.  Walden,  Jr.,  and  Emil  Schlichting. 

Following  this  general  discussion  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Hal 
T.  Beans,  of  Columbia  University;  Vice-President,  Ir¬ 
ving  Hochstater,  of  Hochstater  Laboratories;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Clarence  V.  Ekroth,  of  Ekroth  Laboratories,  and 
Treasurer,  Jerome  Alexaifder.  The  following  were 
elected  directors :  Charles  V.  Bacon,  Frank  C.  Gephart, 
Robert  Schwarz,  of  Schwarz  Laboratories;  Albert  M. 
Smoot,  of  Ledoux  &  Co. ;  Albert  G.  Stillwell,  of  Still¬ 
well  Laboratories;  Arthur  W.  Thomas,  of  Columbia 
University;  John  Morris  Weiss,  of  Weiss  &  Downs,  and 
Thomas  A.  Wright,  of  Lucius  Pitkin. 

Additional  information  in  regard  to  this  Association 
is  obtainable  from  the  Secretary  at  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  SELLING  OF  FRESH  PRODUCE 

TO  describe  any  particularly  novel  or  resultful 
method  of  procedure  the  gangster  has  coined  the 
word  “racket.”  But  devising  a  new  racket  is  by 
no  means  an  occupation  confined  to  the  underworld  or 
to  illegal  pursuits.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of  modern 
business.  For  the  business  man  who  wishes  to  forge 
ahead  or  even  to  hold  the  position  he  has  already  won 
must  be  constantly  ready  with  a  new  racket  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  of  this 
country. 

Nowhere  is  this  need  greater  than  in  the  food  busi¬ 
ness,  where  the  market  for  almost  every  product  has 
suddenly  expanded  from  a  small  area  to  the  entire 
country.  One  of  the  latest  rackets  that  suggests  the 
possibilities  of  modern  communication  methods  in  mar¬ 
keting  fruit  and  produce  has  been  developed  by  David 
Kellerman,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Exchange  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  California  grower  has  just  loaded  a  half-dozen 
freight  cars  with  luscious  muscat  grapes.  Somewhere 
in  the  East  a  commission  house  or  jobber  will  be  glad 
to  get  them  and  to  pay  a  good  price.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  burning  up  the  wires  to  California,  trying  to  find 
just  such  a  shipment. 

But  it  is  the  height  of  the  season  and  the  East  is  a 
spotty  sort  of  place,  full  of  glutted  markets.  The 
grower  may  not  make  contact  with  his  ready  buyer. 
Instead  he  may  roll  his  cars  into  a  “glut,”  where  he 
will  be  lucky  to  collect  freight. 

Mr.  Kellerman  has  endeavored  to  solve  this  ever¬ 
present  problem  by  establishing  an  auction  room 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Southern  California,  where 
growers  and  buyer  can  transact  their  business  in  a 
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Manufacturara  of: 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 
Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 


The  Ayars  New  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Only  filler  on  the  market  with  slowly  revolving  hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  the  filling  pockets  revolve  insuring  an  absolute 
uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that  works  perfectly — 
Will  not  allow  any  peas  or  beans  to  go  on  floor  if 
can  should  fail  to  be  put  in  runway. 

Fills  smaller  grades  of  sweets  of  strictly  Fancy  Quality 
at  high  speed  without  any  variation  whatsoever  in 
the  fill. 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Trimmer  and 
Scalder 

Tomato  Corer 

Hot  water  Exhauster 

Cooker 

Rotary  Syruper 


Corn  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Angle  Hanger 


Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO. 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


i  th  o  ^  P ^  d 

or  printed  in  colors  -  ^ 


ished  emb 


osse 


Will  solve  your  Eabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  « 


The  United  States 

55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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way  satisfactory  to  both,  and  to  the  consumer — who  is, 
of  course,  an  interested  party  in  the  problems  of  food 
marketing. 

The  Agricultural  Exchange  conducts  its  business 
over  private  wires  furnished  by  the  Bell  System  that 
links  five  important  shipping  centers  in  California  with 
eleven  of  the  largest  distributing  points  in  the  East. 

Under  the  plan  evolved  by  Mr.  Kellerman,  the  Ex¬ 
change’s  clients,  California  fruit  and  produce  growers, 
load  their  grapes,  melons,  lettuce  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  on  freight  cars  and  start  it  rolling  east.  At  the 
same  time  they  give  the  auction  company  the  details 
on  each  car  load:  where  shipped,  by  what  road,  desti¬ 
nation  and  the  report  thereon  of  a  Government  in¬ 
spector. 

The  auction  company’s  office  in  San  Francisco  as¬ 
sembles  all  this  information — over  the  wire  from  other 
California  points — and  each  night  transmits  to  all  sell¬ 
ing  offices  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  freight  cars  roll¬ 
ing  east.  These  offices  are  located  in  Minneapolis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Boston. 

Each  sales  office  prepares  mimeograph  copies  of  this 
catalogue  and  sends  them  out  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  all  customers  and  prospects  in  the  cities,  as 
well  as  to  adjacent  markets,  announcing  that  the  cars 
will  be  auctioned  off  at  3  o’clock  Eastern  Standard 
Time  that  afternoon. 

At  that  hour  jobbers,  wholesalers,  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  fruit  or  produce  by  the  carload,  as¬ 
semble  in  the  various  sales  offices  of  the  Exchange  and 
the  auction  begins.  All  cars  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

“Line  1,”  designating  the  first  items  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  is  flashed  over  the  wire  from  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh.  On  the  mimeograph  sheet  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “Line  1”  and  buyers  begin  bidding.  “Thirty- 
two,”  says  a  buyer  in  Minneapolis.  “Minneapolis, 
thirty-two,”  is  promptly  announced  by  the  operator  in 
the  other  sales  offices.  A  Boston  buyer  offers  $35,  and 
this  bid  is  announced  in  a  similar  manner.  The  car  is 
finally  sold  to  a  Cleveland  jobber  for  $41. 

Thus  two  score  or  more  freight  cars  are  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of.  At  the  same  time  the  shipping  centers  are 
listening  in  on  the  line  and  the  San  Francisco  office  and 
the  grower  know  at  once  how  much  each  car  has 
brought.  The  grower  gets  his  money  the  same  day  or 
the  day  following. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  to  the  grower  is 
obvious.  Without  it  he  must  consult  Government  bul¬ 
letins  and  listen  to  radio  reports  on  prices  in  various 
markets  which  are  ten  to  twelve  days  distant  from  the 
shipping  point.  These  prices  may  change  several  times 
before  his  goods  reach  market.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
guess  as  to  which  market  he  should  ship  to. 

Even  if  he  has  guessed  right,  he  must  wait  until  the 
car  has  reached  its  destination  and  been  sold,  before 
he  knows  the  actual  price  he  will  get.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  delay  in  getting  his  money  until  the  railroad  and 
selling  agent  have  had  their  accounts  satisfied. 

When  the  grower  turns  his  car  load  over  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  he  puts  it  on  the  auction  block  of  a  market 
comprising  eleven  of  the  larger  buying  centers  in  the 
East.  The  price  is  naturally  the  best  he  could  get  if 
he  canvassed  the  whole  territory  himself  and  is,  fur¬ 
ther,  f.  o.  b. 

The  system  is  also  an  efficient  means  of  distributing 
fruit  and  produce  evenly  throughout  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Government  reports  and  other  sources  of  infor¬ 


mation  tell  the  buyers  what  quantity  of  each  product 
is  in  their  market  and  how  much  is  rolling  toward  it, 
and  they  can  buy  intelligently,  from  several  important 
producing  centers,  and  provide  for  needs  that  can  be 
gauged  fairly  accurately. 

Mr.  Kellerman  established  the  system  on  October  11, 
1923,  under  the  name  of  the  National  F.  0.  B.  Auction 
Company.  The  name  was  recently  changed  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exchange  and  the  original  circuit  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  to  reach  the  most  profitable  shipping  points  and 
markets.  The  present  layout  consists  of  a  circuit  more 
than  5,400  miles  long,  over  which  the  company  con¬ 
ducts  auctions  in  grapes,  apples,  melons,  lettuce  and 
any  other  fruit  or  produce  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
California  branches. 

ASKED  TO  MARK  ROOFS  FOR  AIRPLANES 


This  industry  has  been  asked  to  co-operate  with 
the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  Aeronautics  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 
roof  markings  which  will  identify  the  country’s  towns 
to  the  aviator.  Such  identification  is  a  first  requisite 
for  an  air  transportation  system,  which  will  heighten 
the  efficiency  of  American  business  by  swifter  means 
of  communication. 

In  asking  that  industrial  corporations  should  assist 
in  roof-marking  their  buildings,  where  practical,  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim  states :  “Sign  posts  of  this  kind  for  the 
airplane  are  an  absolutely  essential  item  in  the  safety 
of  air  transportation.  The  need  for  them  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  to  the  Fund  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  as  a  result  of  his  experience  during  his  United 
States  tour  a  year  ago,  and  in  subsequent  cross-country 
flying.  In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  is  a 
technical  adviser  to  the  Fund,  this  identification  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  worth-while  steps  that  can  be 
taken  for  the  advancement  of  civil  aviation.  His  opin¬ 
ion  is  shared  by  other  pilots  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  all  those  interested 
in  aeronautics.” 

As  a  basis  for  the  work,  the  Fund,  supported  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  has  asked  some  8,000  postmasters 
in  towns  with  a  populationn  between  1,000  and  50,000 
to  take  the  iniative  in  seeing  that  their  communities  are 
identified  by  roof  markings.  The  postmaster  is  urged 
to  enlist  the  support  of  civic  organizations,  such  as 
American  Legion,  the  service  clubs  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  individual  corporations.  To  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  person  responsible  for  the  identification  the 
Fund  has  asked  Colonel  Lindbergh  to  send  a  certificate 
of  appreciation.  The  record  of  roof-markings  will  be 
kept  by  the  Fund  and  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Postoffice  Department  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  The  movement  has  the  backing  of 
the  Departments  of  War,  Navy  and  Commerce. 

Many  corporations  throughout  the  country,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  this  industry,  have  already  been  active 
in  marking  the  roofs  of  their  own  buildings  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  aerial  navigation.  This  is  not  only  a  civic  act 
helpful  to  the  community  in  which  the  corporation  is 
located;  it  is  also  of  direct  benefit  to  business  as  a 
whole,  since  it  is  the  latter  which  will  benefit  particu¬ 
larly  from  a  commercial  air  transportation  system.  The 
Fund  asks  that  a  corporation  with  an  available  roof 
in  an  unmarked  town  of  between  1,000  and  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation  should  communicate  directly  with  the  postmas¬ 
ter. 
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391-399  WEST^PRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT 
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YOUR 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peat  pottett  ability  to  carry 
IT 


into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 


BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 


Speaking  of 


FINISHERS 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Corn  Shakers 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 
Pulp  Pumps 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 
Enameled  Pails 
Enameled  Pipe 


Kook- More  Koils 

Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 


Indiana  No.  1 0  Fillers 
Peeling  Knives 
Fire  Pots 
Soldering  Steels, 

Copper  and  Monel  Pulp) — 
Dippers 

Open  and  Closed  Retorts 

Steam  Cranes 

Clevo  Metallic  Coating 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

‘CLEVO**  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


Improved  Bruth  Finiahmr 


THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 


Indiana  PaddU  Finieher 
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In  a  printed  bulletin  the  Fund  describes  the  type  of 
room  most  suitable  for  marking,  and  urges  the  use  of 
black  letters  in  chrome  yellow  with  a  black  background. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
height  and  on  roofs  preferably  of  tiled  shingles,  tin  or 
other  metal,  or  slate  where  the  visibility  is  not  reduced 
by  smoke.  Besides  the  name  of  the  town  or  city,  the 
marking  should  include  an  arrow  pointing  due  north 
with  the  letter  “N”  over  it  and  a  smaller  letter  indi¬ 
cating  the  airport,  if  there  is  one. 

CORN  IN  STRONG  POSITION 


The  Canners’  Service  Corporation  under  date  of 
November  28th  reported  holdings  of  canned  corn, 
and  if  the  country  has  to  depend  on  this  small 
supply  until  next  corn  canning  time,  it  looks  like  some¬ 
body  would  go  without  corn.  The  report  says : 

“We  submit  herewith  report  of  the  total  spot 
stocks  of  corn  in  the  hands  of  all  canners,  as  the 
result  of  our  questionnaire  of  the  17th  inst.  In 
just  a  few  instances  where  the  canner  failed  to  re¬ 
port,  we  have  credited  them  with  their  pack  less 
their  future  sales  as  reported  to  us.  Also  in  the 
case  of  a  few  small  canners  who  did  not  respond, 
we  have  credited  them  with  spot  stocks  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  those  of  other  canners  in  the  same  State. 

This  report  is  as  near  correct  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  We  are  positive  stocks  are  slightly  less 
than  the  figures  herein  indicate  rather  than  more. 
♦Indicates  all  canners  in  that  State  reported  spot 
stocks. 


State 

No.  2 

No.  1 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Illinois* . 

..  590,945 

125 

7,800 

Indiana . 

..  145,922 

7,500 

20,000 

lowa-Neb.* . 

..  724,384 

31,876 

5,508 

2,798 

Maine-Vermont.. 

..  72,692 

Maryland-Del . 

..  258,047 

1,200 

Minnesota* . 

..  284,780 

8,357 

915 

841 

New  York . 

...  42,103 

31,138 

17,837 

Ohio* . 

..  320,182 

3,584 

898 

Wisconsin . 

..  231,140 

540 

8,972 

Miscellaneous . 

..  67,030 

1,716 

3,500 

Total . 

.2,737,225 

86,036 

65,430 

3,639 

The  foregoing  figures  should  be  gratifying  to 
the  corn  canners,  and  give  them  renewed  hope  of 
stabilization.  We  would  now  like  to  suggest  that 
all  com  canners  refrain  from  predicting  an  ex¬ 
cessive  acreage  for  1929.  Let  every  prediction  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  all  canners  will  be  conservative 
in  their  operations,  and  vie  with  one  another  in 
helping  to  maintain  our  present  admirable  statis¬ 
tical  position.” 


Briefly,  the  plan  of  the  I.  G.  A.  is  to  place  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers  of  the  country  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  larger  chain  stores,  from  the  standpoint 
of  consolidated  buying  power  and  the  merchandising 
angle  as  well.  All  buying  is  done  through  Marketing 
Specialists,  Inc. 

Stores  of  retailer  members  are  all  laid  out  in  stand¬ 
ardized  fashion,  as  well  as  displays,  etc.  The  general 
idea  is  akin  to  the  Piggly- Wiggly  idea,  in  that  the 
I.  G.  A.  stores  are  as  much  self-service  as  possible. 

Wholesale  grocers  affiliated  with  the  I.  G.  A.  pay 
$10  per  year  for  each  of  their  retail  customers  aligned 
with  the  movement.  Of  this  amount,  $5  goes  to  Mar¬ 
keting  Specialists,  Inc.,  and  the  balance  into  a  fund  to 
be  expended  for  national  advertising  when  retail  mem¬ 
bership  totals  12,000.  Retailers  pay  their  jobber  $3.50 
a  week,  which  covers  the  cost  of  advertising,  a  house 
organ,  and  other  services.  Jobbers  receive  franchises 
for  their  allotted  territories.  Requirements  for  both 
wholesale  and  retail  membership  are  rather  strict. 

Jobbers  working  under  the  I.  G.  A.  plan  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  operating  costs  by  2  per  cent  in  1927, 
the  I.  G.  A.  reported.  The  plan  is  now  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  26  States,  with  warehouses  in  114  markets.  If 
the  field  force  of  the  I.  G.  A.  were  sufficiently  large,  it 
is  believed  that  the  desired  12,000  retail  membership 
could  be  lined  up  almost  inwnediately. 

SUPPLY  OF  CANS  FOR  BRITISH  FRUIT 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN  Trade  Commissioner  Brice  M.  Mace, 
Jr.,  has  noticed  a  rather  interesting  comment  by 
the  London  correspondent  of  a  British  newspaper 
in  connection  with  the  Grocery  Exhibition  which 
opened  the  last  week  in  September  in  that  city. 

The  newspaper  man  states  that  the  British  fruit  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  growing,  but  is  handicapped  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  home-manufactured  cans  at  competitive 
prices.  The  following  is  quoted  from  his  comments : 

“I  was  told  today  that,  although  our  can  makers  ob¬ 
tain  their  tinplate  approximately  15  per  cent  less  than 
the  American  manufacturers,  the  cost  of  the  British 
finished  product  is  anything  up  to  30  per  cent  greater 
than  the  American  article,  and  often  in  a  consignment 
of  British-made  cans  there  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
waste  through  faulty  manufacture.  The  result  is  that 
it  costs  as  much  to  buy  an  empty  British  can  as  an  im¬ 
ported  can  full  of  American  goods.” 

TOMATOES  ARE  THE  BERRIES 


From  Campbell’s  The  Optimist. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  GROCERS’  ALLIANCE 


Its  Members,  Officers  and  How  It  Operates 


The  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance,  which  now 
has  some  52  wholesale  grocer  members  and  close 
to  10,000  retail  grocer  members,  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago.  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  is  headed  by  J. 
Frank  Grimes,  an  accountant,  who  has  been  working 
within  the  grocery  industry  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  who  launched  the  Independent  Grocers’  Al¬ 
liance  idea  about  two  years  ago. 


Long  and  fierce  has  been  the  battle  over  the  moot 
.  question  of  whether  the  tomato  is  a  fruit  or  a 
'  vegetable.  Years  ago  a  learned  Judge  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  handed  down  a  decision  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  tomato  was  a  fruit  when  on  the  vine,  but  was 
a  vegetable  when  canned. 

Down  in  Australia  there  has  been  a  tariff  argument 
over  the  same  question.  It  seems  that  when  the  immi¬ 
grant  tomato  comes  in  as  pulp,  it  is  a  vegetable,  but 
when  it  enters  as  paste,  it  is  a  fruit. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  The  Colle¬ 
giate  Dictionary  and  the  Oxford  Dictionary  simply  de¬ 
fine  the  tomato  as  a  fruit,  but  Funk  and  Wagnall’s  New 
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A  NEW  CORN 

SILKER 


BERLIN-CH  APMAN 
CORN  SILKER  does 
what  no  other  corn  silker 
we  know  of  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  do:  thoroughly 
washes  and  cleans  your 
silking  wires  automati¬ 
cally  as  the  machine  op¬ 
erates. 


The  principle  of  this  new 
CORN  SILKER  was  so 
sound  that  it  worked  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  first  experi¬ 
mental  machine  which  we 
put  in  a  plant  last  season. 
It  is  rare  that  we  have  in 
our  experience  an  idea 
that  works  out  as  perfect¬ 
ly  as  this  machine  did  on 
its  first  trial. 


SELF  CLEANING 


The  self-cleaning  principle  is  very  simple.  The  cobs  and  large  husks 
are  taken  out  in  the  first  usual  rotary  screen.  The  corn  is  then  dropped 
over  radial  wires  and  these  wires  are  revolved  by  a  ratchet  wheel  and  as 
the  wires  are  placed  opposite  the  spray  of  water  these  wires  are  cleaned. 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  water  is  required  to  thoroughly  clean  these 
wires.  Think  what  this  means  to  you.  Your  wires  are  not  cleaned  over 
your  corn,  they  are  not  left  semi-clean,  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
very  short  periods  of  time. 

•  The  silking  capacity  of  this  machine  should  be  about  100%  greater 
than  the  silking  capacity  of  any  machine  we  know  of,  due  to  the  addit¬ 
ional  number  of  wires  used  and  the  cleaning  effect  of  the  self-cleaning 
silker. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

lERLINnUPNAIl 


CANNING^# 


MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plmt' 
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Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  has  this 
to  say  on  the  subject: 

“The  fruit  ...  is  a  berry  .  .  .  highly  esteemed  as  a 
vegetable.”  Perhaps  that  will  satisfy  everybody.  And 
then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  will  start  a 
new  argument. 


Had  The  Optimist  gone  on  to  say  that  canned  toma¬ 
toes  are,  this  year,  “the”  berries,  a  lot  of  men  would 
better  understand. 


News  Around  The  Industry 


New  Plant — The  Kings  County  Packing  Company,  of 
Armona,  Cal.,  has  arranged  to  enter  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  field,  and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  erection  of  a  cannery  on  the  tract  of  the  Conntinen- 
tal  Can  Company  in  East  Oakland.  The  plant  will  rep¬ 
resent  an  investment  of  about  $500,000. 

Leads  in  Olives — ^The  California  Orange  and  Olive 
Exposition,  at  Oroville,  Cal.,  was  formally  opened  No¬ 
vember  27  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young.  This  is  the  oldest 
exposition  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  having  been  held  an¬ 
nually  for  forty-one  years.  The  event  is  held  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Oroville,  150  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco,  produces  the  earliest  oranges  and  leads 
the  entire  state  in  the  production  of  olives.  Citrus 
fruit  ripens  here  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  and  commands  the  fancy  holiday 
price. 

Pineapple  King  East — James  D.  Dole,  President  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  who  has  been 
on  the  mainland  since  August,  and  who  spent  part  of 
November  at  the  San  Francisco  office,  is  now  in  the 
East,  and  will  remain  there  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  H.  E.  MacConnaughey,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  charge  of  sales  at  San  Francisco,  is  also 
making  an  Eastern  visit,  going  by  way  of  Texas  to  at¬ 
tend  to  some  business  matters. 

Expanding — At  a  recent  stockholders’  meeting  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Canning  Corporation,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va.,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  The  additional  capital  is 
to  provide  for  a  normally  expanded  program  during 
1929.  This  firm  is  now  seeking  a  location  for  an  aux¬ 
iliary  canning  plant  for  vegetables,  and  at  Harrison¬ 
burg  they  propose  to  increase  their  capacity  for  can¬ 
ning  apples  and  apple  sauce.  A  large  additional  frost¬ 
proof  warehouse  will  be  built  and  a  modern  apple  cider 
vinegar  and  bottling  plant  installed.  The  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  their  Spotswood  and  Gold  Value  Brands  of 
solid  packed  apples,  apple  sauce,  stringless  beans  and 
tomatoes  resulted  in  the  market  taking  practically  all 
of  their  output  of  approximately  100  carloads  well  in 
advance  of  the  close  of  packing.  This  firm  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  canning  corporation,  conforming  in  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  highest  quality  standards,  modern  in  its  build¬ 
ing  construction,  machinery  equipment  and  methods  of 
doing  business.  The  officers  of  the  firm  are :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Deyerle,  President;  Hon.  J.  A.  Garber,  U.  S.  Congress- 
man-elect,  Vice-President ;  W.  S.  Harner,  Secretary ;  0. 
C.  Wise,  Treasurer,  with  C.  E.  Dovel,  General  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  and  H.  C.  Ikenberry,  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Floating  Cannery  in  Africa — A  British  company  en¬ 
titled  “Seagoing  Factories,  Limited,”  has  just  been 
formed  in  London  to  exploit  the  empire  fishing  grounds. 
This  company  intends  to  begin  its  operations  on  the 
west  and  southwest  coast  of  Africa  for  the  production 


of  high  quality  preserved  fish  and  manufacture  of  fish 
meal,  fish  oils  and  other  products  by  means  of  factory 
ships  and  auxiliary  fishing  vessels.  The  plant  and  ap¬ 
paratus  is  to  be  capable  of  an  annual  production  of  60,- 
000  cases  of  canned  rock  lobster,  14,500  short  tons  of 
fish  meal,  1,000  tons  of  oil,  quantities  of  isinglass,  gel¬ 
atine  glue  and  fertilizers. 

Good  Season — The  Midwest  Canning  Corporation, 
Rochelle,  Ill.,  report  a  successful  season,  their  annual 
pack  for  the  two  Rochelle  plants  and  the  DeKalb  fac¬ 
tory  amounting  to  over  one  million  cases  of  peas,  corn, 
pumpkin  and  lima  beans. 

The  Usual  Result — “You  may  be  glad,”  says  Willard 
G.  Rouse,  Inc.,  of  Easton,  Md.,  “to  know  that  the  ad. 
which  we  inserted  in  your  journal  for  two  weeks  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  Armsby  1911  Code  has  brought  us  several 
replies  from  people  who  had  a  code  to  sell,  and  we  have 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  one  wanted.” 

Some  Tomatoes — Here  is  a  report  from  Kokomo, 
Ind. :  “One  of  the  high  tomato  yields  of  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  is  announced  from  Hamilton  county,  where  the 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  results  have  just  been  announced. 
Other  growers  of  this  section  will  have  to  ‘step  some’ 
if  they  beat  the  record  established  by  Waldo  Patten, 
who  produced  an  average  of  34.85  tons  per  acre  on  a 
three-acre  tract.  This  high  mark  is  almost  four  times 
the  average  yield  of  other  growers  who  have  reported.” 

Will  Run — The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.,  will  reopen  its  plant  there  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement.  It  was  closed  last  season  on 
account  of  overproduction. 

New  Lines — The  Barbourville  (Ky.)  cannery  will  can 
hominy  this  winter  and  beans  and  kraut  next  year, 
says  a  report. 

New  Factory — A  report  from  Stronghurst,  Ill.,  says 
a  large  cannery  is  to  be  built  there  to  handle  pumpkin, 
etc.,  but  gives  no  further  details. 

As  the  Wind  Blows — Here  is  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  Anderson,  Ind. :  “Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  Fame  Canning  Company  to  contract  for  3,000  acres 
of  sweet  corn  during  next  season.  This  is  an  increase 
of  400  acres  over  last  season.” 

CRAB  AND  SALMON  CANNING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  JAPAN  AND  KAMCHATKA 


The  crab  canneries  of  Japan  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  weather  and  labor  troubles  this  year, 
according  to  cabled  information  recently  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  H.  A.  Butts,  at  Tokyo.  Production  is 
estimated  at  about  465,000  cases,  or  about  2  per  cent 
below  that  of  1927.  Stocks  are  now  estimated  at  about 
210,000  cases.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  prices  are  advancing  with  fair  export  qual¬ 
ity  quoted  at  $18.50  to  $19.80  per  case. 

The  canned  salmon  pproduction  is  estimated  at 
1,462,000  cases,  including  all  size  tins.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  of  the  pack  is  red  with  34  per  cent  pink.  The  total 
increase  is  over  100  per  cent  compared  with  the  pack  of 
1927.  The  British  demand  is  good  and  extensive  in¬ 
quiries  are  being  received  from  other  European  and 
African  countries.  No  definite  data  is  at  present  avail¬ 
able  on  stocks,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  large  with  a 
very  small  carryover  from  1927.  Prices  are  declining 
slightly,  with  Kamchatka  pinks  quoted  at  $4.35  per 
case  and  Island  of  Hokkaido  pinks  at  about  $4.20. 
There  are  no  exports  of  fresh  salmon,  but  authoriza¬ 
tion  has  been  made  for  supplying  the  domestic  demand. 
There  is  a  small  local  demand  for  fresh  crab  meat. 
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TlNPLATCa 


E 


MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  -  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MCLINGBimrn  CO 

LIMITTEjD 


cARDirr 

somumLEs 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  oflFered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery _ 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 _ 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

_ Address  Box  A-1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  lines  Catsup  Machinery 

One  line  Chili  Sauce  Machinery 

World  Automatic  Bottle  Labeler 

Two  Sprague-Sells  Rotary  Tomato  Washers 

One  Ayars  Two  Pocket  Tomato  Filler 

One  35  H.  P.  Engine 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Four  Open  Retorts  40  x  72;  also  20  baskets 
for  same. 

Address  Box  A-1630  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  Chisholm -Scott  Pea  Viner,  advise 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Address  Box  A-1625  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED^ 

Six  closed  Retorts 
Six  or  seven  Huskers 
Steam  Hoist 

Pea  Filler,  Ayars  preferred. 

Address  Box  A-1629  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers. 
Located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Factory  located  in 
Indiana.  Equipped  with  two  lines  Catsup  Machinery, 
one  line  Chili  Sauce  Machinery,  one  line  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery,  two  150  H.  P.  Boilers.  Ample  Warehouse 
Room.  Factory  located  on  railroad  and  plenty  of 
acreage  is  available. 

_ Address  Box  A-1628  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  — Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10.00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 

Wanted — Miscellaneous 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — New  York  Importer  offers 
services,  permanent  arrangement  or  to  meet  your 
special  requirements  --  buying,  selling,  importing,  ex¬ 
porting,  inspection,  financing,  credits,  collections;  all 
the  advantages  of  a  New  York  office  at  nominal  ex¬ 
pense. 

Address  Box  A-1631  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  Food  Chemist.  Well  established,  progressive  Eastern 
Canning  company  needs  a  Food  Chemist  who  has  had  experience 
on  Jams,  Ketchup  and  condiments.  We  can  offer  a  real  pro¬ 
position  to  a  chemist  who  is  ambitious,  energetic,  industrious  and 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  factory  control  of  quality. 

Address  Box  B-1615  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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.  Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  Superintend'^nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st. 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years, 
satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Can  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1624  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  ybung  man  with  practical  experience  in  the 
canning  of  Grape  Fruit.  Can  also  install  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1622  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 


Lombard  &  Concord  Sts., 


BALTO.,  MD. 


Manufactmren 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Writm  For  Late  Catalog 


Can  prices 


1928  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2H  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  .  i  !  i  .  .  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIN  riATC  ->  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANIZLD  IRON  •  I  IttKl 
MtTAL  SIGNS  AND  'Display  rixfiiRis 


^limh 


{eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours'' 
^'insure  sanitaij^ 
cleanliness — 


Ask.  your  supply  rnan  for 


San,tdr\  C/e^npr  ^.c/ejn^ 


‘TVJ-B-Ford  Co..  Sole  Manu/gfturtrt,Wyand9ltttMtfK 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Writt  for  circular 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Inoculation  Pays  Big  Dividends 

In 

Yield  and  Quality 

Insure  a  good  crop  by  in¬ 
oculation  with  our  Super 
Yield  Cultures.  Let  us 
send  you  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  large  scale 
growing  tests. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meenan  Jk  C«.  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^4 - -  - - 

Peeled.  No.  2V4 .  .  t3.66 

Larye,  No.  2^ . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . ~“- 

Snukll,  No.  2^4 - - — ~  xTTX 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2V4 . . 

Medium.  No.  2% . —  K 

Small.  No.  2% . .  ^ 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  tS-oO 

Small,  No.  1  sq . -  tS-OO 

Green.  Mammoth.  No.  1  »Q .  8.40  t8.60 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  tS.OO 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  . . 80  .85 

No.  2  .  1-00  1.05 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 85  .86 

No.  2  .  1-00  ....... 

No.  3  .  1-60  1.70 

No.  10  .  6-50  6.25 

BEANS2 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.26  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60  6.76 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 .  7.00  «...« 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90  ^06 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60  Out 

LIMA  BEANSj: 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.76  1.76 

No.  10  .  10.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.46  1.36 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.50 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETS1: 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

15— 20,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.60 

16— 20,  No.  3 .  1.66  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.76  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.80 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.25 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  6.00  6.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced.  No.  10...„ .  6.00  6.26 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  1.60 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.16 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.60  3.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . '. . 90  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  5.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2....„.«.„„..„.„_._.._  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 1.16  _ _ 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 _ 1.16  1.26 

P.  O.  B.  Co _ _ _ 1.10 _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve.  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.16 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .80 

E  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .96 

Fancy  Petit  Pois.  No.  L .  ....... 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.66  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Squash,  No.  3 .  1.30 


1.05 

6.60 

6.40 

.90 

.90 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto  N.  Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.36 

No.  3  .  1.45 

No.  10  .  4.60 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.50 


1.16 


1.10 

1.46 

1.66 

4.90 


No.  10 . ; . 

7.60 

standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.60 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.76 

P.  O.  B.  Co.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.... 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.. 


.72^4 

1.16 

1.10 

1.65 

1.60 


F.  0.  B.  Co . 

..  6.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.66 

.70 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

..  .65 

.70 

No.  2  . 

...  .96 

1.06 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.97%  1.05 

No.  2V> . 

...  1.36 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

...  1.36 

No.  3  . 

...  1.45 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

...  1.47% 

No.  10  . 

...  4.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

...  4.60 

6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

...  .66 

.66 

4.00 

4.00 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

.60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

8.40 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46 

Maryland,  No.  8 . ....... 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2V4"— . . 

Choice,  No.  234"~ . 

Fancy,  No.  2V9 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved...... _ _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.60 

2.86 


1.86 

6.26 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2%s . . 

Choice,  No.  2J4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


14.00 


1.40 

1.76 


4.76 


2.80 

2.76 

8.00 


1.46 

?.60 

1.76 

1.76 


2.26 

10.76 


1.60 

1.86 


13.00 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2^4.  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2J4,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C _ 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow.  No.  8 . . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow.  No.  8. _ _ _ 


6.60 


1.90 

2.10 


1.20 

1.40 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

8.20 

1.20 

6.60 


1.76 

2.10 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

L90 

1.46 

1.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.  Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

1.86 

1.76 

1.46 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . 

3.25 

4.60 

5.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 
No.  3  . 

1.16 

1.66 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% 
Choice  . 

T.’25 

1.85 

2.60 

3.25 

Fancy  . .-. . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 


3.76 

9.26 


Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.... 
Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  l..„ . 

Preserved,  No. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.... 
Standard,  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


1.76 

— 

2.65 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.51 

8.50 

10.00 

2.00 

— 

1.10 

2.10 

. 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

7.60 

4.26 

3.50 

14.75 

12.75 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  07. . . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  l-lb.  eases,  4  dos..„„.. _ ........... 

^•Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.55 

1.60 


1.10 

1.46 

1.50 

1.65 


1  UK 

1  IK 

9  70 

_ 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 


1.86 


1.85 


1.80  _« 


Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  !...._ . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  V2 . 

Chums,  Tall  . ; . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  Out 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

V  Oil,  Carton . 

^  Mustard,  Keyless  . „„„ 

California,  ^4.  per  ease. . ...... 

Oval,  No.  1 . ...... 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  .  7.00 

White.  V.s  .  14.00  12.76 

White,  Is  . ......  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 18.60 

Striped.  ViS  .  6.75 

Striped,  Is  .  11.60 

Yellow,  ^8  .  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  .  12.76 


1.821/4 

4.86 

2.86 
1.70 
2.60 


1.80 

1.90 


t8.76 

t4.60 

tslife 

*4.75 

t8.00 

tl6.00 

*4.60 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH,  N.  Y. 


UO  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans’ 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  10,  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Nothing  New  to  Report  in  the  Market — Small,  Steady 
Supply  of  Goods  Going  Out  at  Full  Prices — A  Higher 
Market  Expected  By  All  Interests  —  Conventions 
Suffer  From  Too  Much  Canner  Contentment. 

Repetition — if  there  were  any  number  of  can- 
ners  anywhere  who  were  being  pressed  for  funds 
‘  to  meet  obligations,  and  for  that  purpose  watch¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  market  with  hungry  eye,  we  could 
feel  badly  over  the  real  lack  of  market  news  at  this 
time.  But  there  seems  to  be  none  such.  Those  who 
have  taken  little  vacation  jaunts  to  the  various  state 
conventions  of  canners  all  seemed  to  be  sitting  pretty. 
The  general  feeling  among  all  canners  seems  to  be  a 
thoroughly  contented  one,  as  indicating  that  the  goods 
have  gone  out  and  the  money  come  in,  and  the  world 
looks  very  bright  for  the  oncoming  season.  For  this 
reason  market  considerations  are  worse  than  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance,  and  even  if  they  were  actually 
needed  right  now,  an  accounting  of  conditions  this  past 
week  would  be  but  a  mere  repetition  of  former  weeks. 
For  there  has  occurred  nothing  new  in  this  market,  nor 
seemingly  in  any  of  the  other  great  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  at  least  so  far  as  price  changes  or 
heavy  buying  orders.  All  one  learns  from  a  search 
around  is  that  the  goods  are  going  over  the  retail 
counters  in  good  style,  the  demand  very  heavy,  and 
that  stocks  must  soon  be  replenished ;  but  that,  the 
wholesalers  are  mainly  busy  with  Christmas  goods. 
However,  the  news  that  stocks  are  low  ought  to  supply 
the  market-hungry  man  with  hope  for  early  buying  in 
the  new  year. 

And  speaking  of  the  State  Conventions,  they  seem  to 
have  turned  out  as  we  anticipated — the  canners  are  too 
well  content,  and  the  attendance  has  been  small,  and 
those  who  attended  went  for  “fun,”  and  not  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Indiana  tomato  canners  turned  out  in  quite 
good  numbers,  but  did  the  Convention  do  any  business  ? 
In  promoting  conviviality  among  the  conventionites, 
yes ;  but  not  a  great  deal  otherwise.  And  at  the  West¬ 
ern  meeting,  just  held  this  week,  it  was  very  much  the 
same  thing :  a  remarkable  small  number  of  canners,  a 
remarkably  large  number  of  supply  men  and  brokers, 
and  “a  good  time  had  by  all.”  Unless  it  transpired  in 


the  closed  meeting,  from  which  everyone  but  the  few 
canners  present  was  carefully  excluded.  A  few  years 
of  this  sort  of  general  complacency  and  complete  con¬ 
tentment  and  the  Associations  would  die  of  lack  of  at¬ 
tention.  But  this  is  not  a  new  phenomena,  indicative 
of  the  day  of  new  business  in  which  we  live,  as  so  many 
efficiency  experts  tell  us ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  industry,  and 
it  will  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  warehouse  situation 
of  the  canners  is  repeated.  The  formula  is  something 
like  this :  empty  warehouses  (or  nearly  so,  with  prices 
ruling  high),  money  in  the  bank  (or  expected  from 
good  accounts) ,  equals  Association  interest  at  low  ebb. 

Not  since  the  halcyon  days  of  the  war  time  demand 
has  the  entire  industry  looked  forward  with  so  much 
hopefulness  to  the  new  season  as  it  does  today.  The 
canners  see  a  remarkably  close  clean-up  on  all  items  of 
canned  foods,  and  long  before  the  new  packing  season, 
and  they  take  this  as  a  promise  of  good  prices  for  fu¬ 
tures  and  for  spots  next  fall,  and  it  should  be  so.  This 
placed  the  “supply  boys”  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  as 
promising  them  many  good  orders  for  all  sorts  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  nor  are  they  wrong  in  this  feeling.  The  seedsmen 
would  be  more  jubilant  if  they  had  better  stocks  to  meet 
the  demand,  but  when  good  beans  are  selling  at  26c  per 
lb.,  in  large  lots,  one  can  imagine  that  the  seedsmen 
wish  only  that  they  had  more  to  sell. 

The  Market — But  what  is  going  on  in  the  canned 
foods  market?  Very  little.  A  steady  stream  of  small 
orders  for  all  sorts  of  canned  foods  is  passing  every 
day,  and  these  orders  of  from  25  cases  to  100  cases  are 
eating  away  the  small  piles  left,  and  the  buyers  well 
know  it.  All  holders  find  it  easy  to  laugh  at  the  buyer 
who  tries  to  name  a  lower  than  the  outside  full  price 
for  immediate  delivery.  They  are  just  not  listening  to 
such  prattle.  Pay  the  top  price  and  take  it  away  with 
you  or  don’t  bother  us,  is  the  spirit  of  trading,  even 
with  these  small  orders.  And  it  promises  to  grow 
worse  rather  than  better  for  the  buyers.  All  canners 
anticipate  high  prices  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
apparently  they  are  carrying  this  feeling  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  futures.  The  past  few  years  of  adversity 
have,  apparently,  taught  them  a  lesson  that  they  will 
not  soon  forget,  and  that  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  load 
up  on  low-priced,  profitless  futures,  so  they  are  not 
doing  that  this  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  canners  will 
retain  this  evidence  of  sanity.  So  while  there  is  some 
talk  of  future  prices,  nothing  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  canners  are  least  of  all  bothered  about  the  absence 
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of  orders.  They  are  wise  in  feeling  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  awhile,  because  in  the  face  of  high  spot 
prices  futures  will  not  rule  low  this  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

In  the  realm  of  price  changes  spinach  prices  were 
boosted  just  a  little  this  week,  and  further  advances 
would  not  surprise  anyone.  And  tomato  prices  are  just 
a  little  beter  than  before,  advanving  slowly  but  soundly. 

All  items  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are  where 
they  were  last  week,  with  the  above  exceptions,  and 
aside  from  slight  but  steady  advances  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stay  there  until  we  have  written  1928  as  our 
calendar  date.  This  is  one  year  when  the  canners  are 
going  in  for  a  good  Christmas. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.” 

Market  Very  Quiet  But  Prices  Well  Maintained — No 
Selling  Pressure  Anywhere — Tomato  Prices  Firm — 
Corn  Holds  Firm  —  Steady  Tone  to  Peas  —  Most 
String  Bean  Packers  Out  of  Market — Some  Buying 
of  Spinach — Fruit  Prices  Upwards. 

New  York,  December  6,  1928. 

OTHING  NEW — There  have  been  no  develop¬ 
ments  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  canned 
foods  market  during  the  current  week.  Prices 
have  remained  well  maintained  throughout  the  list,  but 
demand  is  at  a  low  ebb  on  most  items.  Chain  stores 
and  wholesale  grocers  as  well  are  concentrating  most 
of  their  sales  activities  of  holiday  lines,  and  the  out¬ 
look  does  not  favor  much  additional  operating  in  the 
wholesale  canned  foods  market  until  the  middle  of 
January,  after  the  holiday  volume  is  out  of  the  way 
and  stock-taking  is  over. 

Tomatoes — Notwithstanding  current  quiet  in  the 
market,  there  has  been  no  selling  pressure  reported, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  For  Southern  packs, 
canners  hold  the  market  at  65c  for  Is,  92yoc  to  95c  for 
2s,  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  3s,  $4.60  to  $5.00  for  10s.  Can¬ 
ners  are  resigned  to  a  dull  market  for  the  next  several 
weeks,  and  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to 
push  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices.  Indiana  canners 
are  showing  firm  views  on  tomatoes,  with  2s  holding  at 
$1.05  and  3s  at  $1.50.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
California  tomato  situation,  although  a  firm  tone  pre¬ 
vails. 

Com — Southern  packers  continue  to  maintain  stand¬ 
ard  crushed  at  $1.00  per  dozen  on  favored  brands,  with 
the  general  run  of  the  pack  at  5c  per  dozen  under  this 
figure.  Buying  was  confined  to  small  lots  this  week. 
Western  standard  was  quoted  at  95c  at  factories,  with 
buyers’  views  still  5c  a  dozen  under  this  figure.  The 
market  for  fancy  corn,  both  Crosby  and  Bantam,  is 
firming  up,  and  canners  are  showing  firmer  price  views, 
with  general  expectations  of  a  mark-up  of  5c  to  10c  per 
dozen.  Unsold  stocks  of  fancy  corn  in  the  hands  of  the 
canners  are  small. 

Peas — This  item  is  in  no  different  position  from  corn 
and  tomatoes.  A  fairly  steady  tone  prevails,  but  for 
the  time  being  buyers  are  virtually  out  of  the  market. 
Some  consideration  is  being  given  the  question  of  fu¬ 
ture  prices,  but  distributors  as  yet  are  not  ready  to 
book  for  next  year.  On  spot  standards  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  available  under  $1.00  per  dozen  on 
either  Western  or  Southern  packs,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  and  fancies  also  firm.  Sub-standards  are  offered 


at  various  prices,  the  general  market  tone  being  weak. 

Beans  Firmer — Southern  packers  are  firm  at  $1.25 
on  stringless  beans,  stocks  at  $1.20  appearing  to  have 
been  well  cleaned  up.  Packers  in  some  instances  have 
been  out  of  the  market  for  several  weeks  past,  and  are 
apparently  looking  for  a  $1.50  market  when  the  spring 
demand  sets  in.  Jobbers  are  picking  up  stringless 
beans  only  in  small  blocks,  for  their  immediate  require¬ 
ments.  The  general  strength  of  the  market,  however, 
is  illustrated  by  the  paucity  of  resale  offerings.  At  cur¬ 
rent  going  prices  at  the  canneries  distributors  who  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  start  of  the  season,  have  close  to  50  per 
cent  profit  on  their  holdings. 

Spinach — There  has  been  a  little  buying  of  Southern 
pack  noted  during  the  week.  The  market  for  standard 
2s  appears  well  established  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  with  3s 
quotable  at  $1.40,  and  10s  firm  at  an  inside  quotation 
of  $4.50  per  dozen.  California  canners  are  closely  sold 
up  and  the  market  is  in  strong  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Salmon — It  is  more  of  a  buyers’  market  on  salmon 
this  week,  prices  showing  a  sagging  tendency  on  all 
grades  but  Columbia  River  Chinooks,  which  are  still  in 
short  supply.  Pinks  and  chums  are  weak,  and  canners 
are  reported  offering  concessions  to  move  out  prompt 
shipment  goods.  Demand,  however,  is  rather  slack, 
notwithstanding  the  attractive  prices  being  put  out  on 
some  parcels. 

Sardines — Maine  canners  have  shut  down  for  the 
season.  Reports  from  packing  centers  indicate  that 
canners  have  fair  assortments  of  fish  in  their  ware¬ 
houses,  the  pack  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  canning 
season  having  picked  up  considerably.  Total  pack  for 
the  season  is  reported  to  be  well  in  excess  of  that  for 
last  year.  Prices  remain  firm.  There  is  little  buying 
reported  this  week  on  either  Maine  or  California  fish. 

Pineapple — There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  spot  pineapple  during  the  week,  and  trad¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  a  higher  price  basis  shortly.  Whole¬ 
salers  are  evidently  short  on  fancy  quality,  both  sliced 
and  crushed,  and  there  has  been  some  tendency  shown 
to  cover  ahead  to  some  extent.  The  market  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  closely  sold  up,  with  short  buyers  being 
forced  to  depend  upon  the  resale  market  to  acquire 
wanted  goods.  Demand  from  the  retail  trade  is  heavy. 

California  Fruits — The  price  trend  is  definitely 
toward  higher  levels.  A  number  of  California  canners 
have  announced  advances  covering  all  grades  of  cher¬ 
ries,  peas  and  apricots,  and  peaches  are  firming  up 
somewhat,  although  still  available  at  concessions  from 
some  of  the  small  independent  packers.  Northwestern 
packers  are  reported  closely  sold  up  on  both  cherries 
and  pears,  California  canners  having  bought  in  rather 
large  volume  in  Oregon  and  Washington  during  the 
past  few  months.  For  the  present.  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  appear  to  be 
adequately  covered  on  their  canned  fruit  needs,  and 
little  inquiry  for  coast  shipment  stocks  is  being  heard. 
The  large  chain  stores  are  featuring  choice  quality 
peaches,  2V2S,  at  18c  per  can  at  retail,  some  of  the 
stores  selling  fancy  Melba  halves  in  2V2S  at  this  figure. 

Futures — While  future  quotations  on  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  have  been  named  in  some  instances,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  much  actual  booking  can  be 
looked  for  on  these  staples  for  some  time  yet.  The 
trade  is  showing  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  census  of  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomato 
stocks  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  figures 
to  be  gathered  in  this  survey,  used  in  conjunction  with 
those  developed  at  the  1928  census,  will  give  the  trade, 
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for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  definite  idea  of  the 
consumption  of  these  three  staples  for  the  year.  It  is 
expected  that  distributors  will  be  able  to  use  the  data 
developed  to  good  advantage  in  planning  their  future 
operations.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  private 
label  jobbers  will  place  a  substantial  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  their  usual  sources  of  supply  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  census  report,  but  open-market  trad¬ 
ing  on  futures  will  be  deferred  to  a  considerable  degree 
until  these  figures  are  available. 


Market  Shows  an  Undertone  of  Interest — Meeting  of 

Western  Canners  Associaton  —  Corn  Continues 

Steady — Shortage  of  Beans — Collections  Good. 

Chicago,  December  6,  1928. 

HIS  week’s  local  market  seems  to  show  an  under¬ 
tone  of  healthy  interest  in  canned  foods  offerings. 
We  have  heard  of  no  public  announcements  of 
heavy  purchasing,  but  those  with  a  hand  on  the  pulse 
of  the  situation  comment  that  they  can  observe  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  some  good  active  business  a  bit  later.  Some  of 
it  is  expected  to  transpire  during  those  few  weeks 
which  has  in  recent  years  been  properly  described  as 
December  doldrums.  There  are  at  least  some  well- 
posted  buyers  here  who  know  that  December  purchases 
will  likely  be  booked  on  better  levels  than  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  January  scramble  for  goods  starts. 

This  week  has  registered  the  regular  fall  meeting 
of  the  Western  Canners  Association.  Packers  from 
all  States  have  evidenced  the  results  of  a  very  fair 
year.  Most  of  them  have  practically  bare  floors  and  in 
an  attitude  to  discuss  operations  for  1929  as  soon  as 
the  trade  may  be  ready  to  listen.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  prevails,  however,  that  on  most  products  January 
or  February  will  be  time  enough  to  go  into  the  subject 
seriously. 

Com — Price  continues  steady.  Standard  can  still  be 
found  at  90c  f.  o.  b.  factory;  strictly  fancy  Country 
Gentleman  at  $1.20,  with  an  occasional  offering  at 
$1.15.  No.  10  corn,  all  grades,  is  beginning  to  be  quite 
short.  No.  1  size  has  also  cleaned  up  fairly  well,  and 
already  prices  on  No.  Is  are  out  of  gear  in  proportion 
to  their  contents  with  quotations  on  No.  2  corn.  A 
little  No.  1  fancy  Country  Gentleman  is  obtainable  at 
85c  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Standard  No.  1  can  hardly  be 
found,  however,  except  at  to  80c.  Considering 

the  statistical  position  of  corn  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  and  the  reasonable  prices  still  applying,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  corn  prices  can  change  any  way  but 
upwards  for  the  next  ten  months. 

Tomatoes — Stocks  still  short,  especially  on  No.  10 
size.  No.  10  Eastern  standards,  where  they  can  be 
found,  are  worth  $5.25  ex-warehouse  Chicago ;  Indiana 
standards  are  bringing  50c  to  75c  more  money.  Extra 
standards  and  “near  fancys,”  where  at  all  obtainable, 
are  worth  $6.50  to  $7.00.  However,  at  these  figures, 
general  interest  seems  to  be  slack,  as  some  lar'^e  job¬ 
bing  operators  are  still  giving  the  retail  trade  benefit 
of  some  of  their  low-cost  contracted  futures.  This  is 
a  frood  thing  in  that  they  are  co-operating  in  moving 
rut  the  pack  instead  of  hoarding  it.  The  local  market 
has  shown  such  a  stubborn  resistance  to  over-inflated 
prices  on  several  items  of  canned  foods  in  the  last  two 


years  as  to  make  jobbers  circumspect  about  springing 
advances  on  their  trade  too  fast. 

Tomato  Puree — This  continues  increasingly  short. 
Some  resales  from  one  buyer  to  another  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  which  means  that  the  product  is  quite  closely 
cleaned  up,  as  far  as  first-hand  sellers  are  concerned. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  unusually  good 
prices  which  have  recently  applied  and  at  which  vol¬ 
ume  business  has  actually  been  done. 

Beans — Because  of  the  acute  shortage  on  spot  sup¬ 
plies  and  also  because  of  the  likelihood  that  there  can 
hardly  be  an  over-production  for  1929  account,  the 
shortage  of  good  seed,  a  few  buyers  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  contracting  early  deliveries  from  next  crop. 
Some  business  has  apparently  been  consummated  with 
specific  shipping  date  limits  shown  as  an  essence  of  the 
contract.  The  consumption  on  beans  is  distinctly  on 
the  up-grade,  and  the  public  is  likely  to  consume  an 
increased  pack  if  prices  can  be  held  within  reason. 

Pea? — Prices  unchanged.  Slow,  steady  movement  of 
all  frrades  noted.  Wisconsin  canners  feel  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  buyers  for  any  little  unsold  surplus 
that  may  be  on  their  floors.  Good  standard  peas  can 
still  be  bought  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  which  is  not  an  un¬ 
fair  valuation  for  peas  which  are  good  standards.  The 
Wisconsin  regulations  controlling  the  shipment  of  sub¬ 
standards  from  the  State,  except  where  so  labelled,  has 
unquestionably  restored  a  measure  of  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  into  standard  peas  which  is  distinctly  for  the 
betterment  of  the  industry. 

Buyers  are  also  beginning  to  appreciate  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Bureau  of  Markets  gradings  oh  the  better 
grades  of  peas.  When  that  bureau  puts  a  grade  of  90 
or  upwards  onto  a  lot  of  peas,  it  is  safe  to  presume 
that  they  will  satisfy  the  table  of  the  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  class  of  consumers. 

Kraut — Shortage  already  reported,  getting  more 
acute.  The  reports  of  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
State  reserve  surplus  lots  being  destroyed  by  fire  this 
week  has  had  an  awakening  effect  even  into  retail 
channels,  and  as  a  result  a  much-increased  demand  on 
jobbing  supplies. 

Collections — Jobbers  in  the  immediate  Chicago  area 
all  seem  to  be  in  good  condition  and  payments  prompt, 
as  usual.  However,  some  of  the  visiting  canners  com¬ 
plain  of  some  of  their  old-time  customers  in  a  number 
of  other  cities  as  slow  on  remittances.  The  hope  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  December  will  show  a  cleaning-up  of  a 
fair  share  of  such  book  accounts. 

Catsup — An  unprecedented  condition  which  has  not 
prevailed  since  wartime,  with  the  pack  only  completed 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  with  all  producers  accustomed  to 
carrying  a  fair  surplus  until  active  spring  demand,  we 
find  practically  all  packers  sold  up.  Some  of  them  have 
a  few  cars  on  floors  which  are  sold  for  January  deliv¬ 
ery,  but  as  far  as  factory  offerings  are  concerned,  they 
are  becoming  very  scarce  and  at  high  prices:  8-ounce 
fancy  at  $1.00 ;  14-ounce  at  $1.50 ;  No.  10  cans  at  $6.50, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  taxi  careened  down  the  street.  A  pedestrian 
ambled  into  the  thoroughfare.  Screaming  of  brakes. 
The  car  swerved,  the  pedestrian  dodged.  More  swerv¬ 
ing  and  more  dodging.  Finally  the  driver  dismounted, 
saying : 

“This  is  no  go,  old  fellow;  let’s  get  together.  Now, 
tell  me,  just  what  are  your  immediate  plans?” 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  *'The  Canning  Trade." 

Demand  for  Tomatoes  Not  Active  —  Full  Asking 
Prices  Necessary  to  Move  the  Goods — Some  Few 
Beans  Found  —  Canners  Not  Anxious  to  Take  Fu¬ 
tures —  Mustard  Greens  —  Looks  Like  All  Canners 
Would  Run  Next  Year. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  December  6,  1928. 

ROCERY  JOBBERS— We  are  told  by  the  Grocery 
Jobbers  that  they  are  enjoying  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  business,  in  keeping  with  that  which 
they  usually  have  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  find, 
also,  that  the  jobbers  generally  are  readjusting  their 
sales  prices  from  time  to  time  on  staple  canned  foods 
to  the  basis  of  the  ruling  market  price  which  these 
buyers  would  have  to  pay  if  replenishing  their  stocks 
on  the  basis  of  prices  ruling  at  present.  This  refers 
particularly  to  canned  corn,  tomatoes  and  green  beans. 

Tomato  Sales — ^While  the  demand  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  is  not  active,  there  is  more  or  less  business  being 
done  each  week,  and  every  sale  that  is  made,  of  w'hich 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  for  prompt  shipment.  These 
spot  sales  are,  without  exception,  at  canners’  full  ask¬ 
ing  prices. 

Tomato  Prices — ^The  few  canners  in  the  Ozark  pack¬ 
ing  district  who  are  holding  any  2s  standard  tomatoes 
are  now  firm  in  their  price  of  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points,  and  seem  only  interested  in  confirming 
sales  for  prompt  shipment.  If  other  sizes  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  district,  the  following  would  be  about  the 
ruling  market  prices:  Is  standard,  10  ounce,  70c  dozen; 
Is  tall,  15  ounce,  if  obtainable,  85c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans, 
16  ounce,  if  obtainable,  90c  dozen;  No.  2V2  standards, 
if  obtainable,  $1.35  dozen;  No.  3  standards,  if  obtain¬ 
able,  $1.45  dozen;  No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.00 
to  $5.50  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Ar¬ 
kansas,  wherever  it  would  be  possible  to  find  canners 
who  could  handle  the  business. 

Canners  holding  tomatoes  are  expecting  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  tomatoes  in  carlots  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  December,  and  these  canners  are 
frank  to  state  that  they  expect  further  advance  in 
market  prices.  If  this  demand  does  not  come  in  De¬ 
cember,  then  it  will  surely  come  in  the  first  half  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  for  there  are  many  jobbing  grocers  who  continue 
to  buy  tomatoes  in  single  carlots,  coming  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  frequently  for  same. 

Spot  Green  Beans — ^We  learn  of  two  or  three  canners 
who  have  been  holding  back  a  few  cars  of  cut  string¬ 
less  beans,  and  we  believe  that  these  few  cars  could  be 
bought  now  for  prompt  shipment.  No.  2  cans,  at  $1.25 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points,  Ozark  packing  district.  There 
may  be  some  odds  and  ends  in  other  size  cans.  How¬ 
ever,  the  total  number  of  cars  in  all  sizes  would  be 
very  few. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  of  the  district  do  not 
seem  interested  in  placing  offerings  of  future  green 
beans  on  the  market.  We  understand  this  is  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  bean  seed,  and  the  high  prices 
that  are  ruling  on  same.  Green  bean  canners  who  have 
not  contracted  for  their  bean  seed  are  somewhat 
alarmed  over  the  situation,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  action  to  take  about  placing  offerings 
of  future  green  beans  on  the  market  or  the  prices  they 
should  fix  on  same.  Several  canners  in  the  district 
who  have  not  heretofore  been  packing  any  green  beans 


had  contemplated  doing  so  the  coming  year,  but  the 
scarcity  of  bean  seed,  and  the  extreme  high  price  rul¬ 
ing  on  same,  makes  it  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  these 
canners  will  finally  decide  to  do.  Growers  of  green 
beans  state  with  the  increased  cost  of  seed,  that  they 
must  have  an  increased  price  on  the  beans  they  deliver 
to  the  factories.  Just  what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of 
this  condition  cannot  be  conjectured  at  this  time. 

Mustard  Greens — We  learn  that  there  are  a  few  cars 
of  mustard  greens  held  by  an  Arkansas  canner,  but 
this  canner  refuses  to  name  any  price  on  same,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  wait  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  hoping 
thereby  to  realize  higher  prices  for  his  limited  hold¬ 
ings  than  would  be  possible  to  do  at  this  time.  This 
same  canner  is  also  holding  a  few  cars  of  tomatoes,  but 
he  refuses  to  name  any  price  on  same  now. 

Next  Year — A  careful  survey  throughout  the  Ozark 
packing  district  convinces  us  that  practically  every 
canning  factory  in  the  district  which  was  operated 
this  year  will  also  be  operated  in  the  canning  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  other  products  packed  in  the  district  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  a  few  fac¬ 
tories  which  stood  idle  this  year  will  be  in  operation 
next  year.  Quite  a  few  tomato  canners  have  gone  on 
record  in  stating  that  they  will  contract  for  their  com¬ 
ing  year’s  pack  of  tomatoes^about  10  per  cent  less  than 
the  contracted  acreage  for*  this  year,  so  that  even  if 
we  do  have  more  canning  factories  in  operation  in  1929 
than  was  in  operation  this  year,  there  will  probably 
not  be  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  total  pack  of 
tomatoes  in  the  district.  The  actual  pack  of  tomatoes 
is  not  regulated  alone  by  the  contracted  acreage,  for 
the  crop  season  has  much  to  do  with  the  tonnage  yield 
per  acre.  We  understand  there  will  be  no  advance  in 
the  contract  price  on  tomatoes  with  the  growers  over 
the  prices  paid  for  1928  pack. 

Prices  on  Supplies — In  conversation  with  numerous 
canners  we  have  been  told  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  make  a  close  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  tomatoes  next  year  until  prices  have  been  named 
on  supplies.  This  applies  largely  to  cans,  boxes  and 
labels.  It  is  expected  that  prices  on  these  supplies 
will  be  made  before  the  opening  of  business  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  if  this  proves  true,  canners  will  immediately 
make  a  close  estimate  of  their  probable  cost  of  packing 
the  coming  year  and  place  limited  offerings  of  futures 
on  the  market. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bn  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Busy  on  Shrimp  to  at  Least  Half  Time — Good  Demand 
For  Raw  Oysters — The  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Business 
of  Mississippi. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  6, 1928. 
HRIMP — With  the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day,  ushered 
in  by  the  whistles  of  the  sea  food  canning  factories 
in  Alabama,  calling  for  help  to  report  for  duty, 
thus  was  the  auspicious  introduction  of  the  shrimp 
pack  in  Alabama  on  Monday  morning  of  the  week  just 
passed.  There  was  a  quantity  of  shrimp  held  over  to 
be  packed  that  came  in  to  the  factories  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  previous  Saturday,  therefore  everything 
spelled  victory  in  advance  for  a  full  week’s  run  on 
shrimp,  and  everything  took  on  a  prosperous  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  shrimp  canning  factories  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  shrimp  pack  moved  on  for  the  balance  of  this 
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week  like  a  well-matched  football  game.  First  the  ball 
was  on  one  side  and  then  it  went  over  to  the  other  team, 
and  it  moved  up  and  down  without  either  side  making 
a  touchdown,  and  then  the  final  whistle  blew  that 
ended  the  game.  And  so  it  did  in  the  shrimp  pack 
game,  and  the  final  whistle  found  the  shrimp  pack  on 
the  40-yard  line  of  the  opponent’s  goal,  which  means 
that  the  factories  in  Alabama  operated  a  little  better 
than  half  time  on  shrimp  this  past  week.  So  things  look 
encouraging  in  one  way  and  discouraging  in  another 
way,  because  the  heavy  norther  that  we’ve  had  here 
drove  a  good  deal  of  fresh  water  in  the  bays,  bringing 
down  a  good  many  of  the  small  shrimp  from  the  rivers 
and  driving  back  the  large  shrimp  into  the  Gulf,  hence 
the  shrimp  in  the  bays  are  pretty  badly  mixed  now. 
This  will  naturally  interfere  with  the  catching  of 
shrimp,  as  the  boats  will  have  to  go  into  the  Gulf  for 
large  shrimp  and  the  factories  will  handle  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  the  mixed  shrimp. 

The  price  of  shrimp  remains  the  same:  $1.45  per  doz. 
for  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  $1.65  per  doz. 
for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — Ra!  Ra!  Oysters  was  the  order  of  things 
last  week,  because  of  Thanksgiving,  and  everybody  was 
rooting  for  them.  This  week  it  is  simply  raw  oysters, 
and  the  bivalves  go  into  a  little  slump,  following  the 
heavy  demand  of  last  week,  so  no  great  activity  is 
looked  for  in  the  raw  oyster  market  this  coming  week. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  started  canning  oysters 
on  November  15th  from  oysters  procured  off  the  Loui¬ 
siana  reefs,  but  Alabama  will  not  start  to  pack  oysters 
until  the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  maybe  the  first  of 
January.  Mississippi  reports  the  pack  moving  fairly 
well.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  canned  oysters : 

4  oz.  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  doz.; 

6  oz.  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10  oz.  cans,  $2.70  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Report  from  the  Mississippi  Seafood  Pack — Missis¬ 
sippi,  whose  rest-cure  features  and  recuperating  envi¬ 
ronments  have  been  brought  out  so  strongly  by  the  ever 
popular  A1  Smith  and  his  party,  enjoys  another  distinc¬ 
tion  that  is  of  importance  to  the  canning  industry,  and 
this  is  that  Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  the  largest  sea  food  packing 
center  of  the  South,  and  the  largest  shrimp  packing 
center  of  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  Mississippi,  before  she  was  known  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Biloxi  as  the  Mattie  Creek,  Mich.,  of  the 
South,  had  long  had  the  distinction  and  importance  of 
being  a  great  sea  food  canning  state.  However,  her 
canning  operations  on  shrimp  were  greatly  handicap¬ 
ped  the  first  part  of  this  season  by  litigation  with  Loui¬ 
siana,  which  has  prevented  her  from  making  a  very 
good  showing  in  the  fall  pack. 

Nevertheless,  Anthony  V.  Ragusin,  the  genial  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Biloxi,  Miss., 
has  submitted  the  following  interesting  data  regarding 
the  shrimp  and  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  thus  far  this 
season : 

“After  an  extensive  trial,  which  went  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  shrimp 
and  oyster  packers  have  won  the  right  to  fish  in  waters 
of  Louisiana  marshes,  and  are  now  busy  with  a  good 
season  indicated. 

The  shrimp  pack  during  the  fall  months  was  not  a 
good  one.  A  scarcity  of  shrimp  prevailed,  and  there 
was  some  inclement  weather  at  times. 

The  shrimp  season  will  reopen  on  February  15,  and 
better  luck  is  expected. 


The  canneries  were  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  shrimp 
posible,  and  paid  from  $8  to  $12  per  barrel  for  them. 

While  the  raw  oyster  season  has  been  open  since  the 
early  fall,  the  canning  of  the  bivalves  did  not  start  until 
November  15,  and  since  that  time  thousands  of  barrels 
have  been  packed.  These  oysters  for  packing  have  been 
coming  from  the  Louisiana  reefs.  The  Mississippi 
reefs  will  open  shortly,  and  are  expected  to  produce 
several  hundred  thousand  barrels. 

The  winning  of  the  litigation  case  against  the  State 
of  Louisiana  meant  much  to  Biloxi.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Biloxi  handled  the  matter  through  their 
attorneys,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  spent  in 
obtaining  numerous  injunctions  and  in  finally  settling 
the  matter  at  Washington. 

The  origin  of  the  case  resulted  after  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  passed  laws  to  prevent  Mississippi  fish¬ 
ermen  from  going  into  the  waters  of  that  state.  Biloxi 
can  dispatch  boats  to  the  Louisiana  marshes  much 
quicker  and  can  handle  the  pack  in  a  more  efficient 
manner  than  it  can  be  done  in  Louisiana  itself.  The 
reason  is  advanced  because  these  particular  fishing 
grounds  were  once  in  dispute  as  to  ownership  between 
the  two  states,  Louisiana  finally  winning.  In  fact,  the 
fishing  grounds  would  be  located  in  Mississippi  if  the 
Mississippi  line  ran  straight  into  the  Gulf. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Biloxians  contended  that 
shrimp  and  oysters  were  interstate  commerce,  and  cited 
the  serious  loss  of  an  entire  industry  to  Mississippi  if 
the  Louisiana  laws  were  enforced. 

When  the  outcome  of  the  case  was  announced  in  Bi¬ 
loxi  in  late  October  it  created  much  celebration.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  seafood  packers’  bureau  of  the 
Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  gotten  together  on 
the  new  rules  and  regulations  to  be  enforced  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  against  all  fishermen,  resident  and  non-resident. 
The  main  theme  of  get-together  is  to  conserve  the  fu¬ 
ture  oyster  supply  by  careful  culling  and  the  return  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  shells  for  replanting.  Biloxi 
packers  have  posted  a  bond  to  return  shells  back  to 
Louisiana  for  rebedding.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Business  Merely  Routine — Any  Break  in  Price  Brings 
Buyers  Quickly — Surplus  Light — Pears  Advancing. 
Asparagus  Moving  Well — Sweet  Potatoes  in  Light 
Supply — No  Packer  Has  Complete  Stocks  of  Pine¬ 
apple. 

San  Francisco,  December  6,  1928. 

Routine — canned  food  business  continues  of  a 
routine  nature,  with  most  of  the  important  buy- 
^  ers  out  of  the  market,  and  this  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  find  buyers  when  something  like  tomatoes,  or 
some  much-wanted  article,  is  offered  at  a  price  that 
seems  attractive.  The  sales  departments  of  the  large 
canning  companies  are  taking  a  breathing  spell,  after  a 
busy  season,  and  the  collection  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  ones  now  showing  the  greatest  activity. 
Canners  are  making  every  effort  to  make  early  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  purchased  earlier  in  the  season,  desiring 
to  have  their  warerooms  cleaned  out  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  first  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  large 
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ones  end  their  business  year  on  February  28,  and  are 
arranging  for  shipments  in  January  and  February,  if 
they  cannot  be  made  in  December.  Generally  speaking, 
the  unsold  surplus  is  comparatively  light  when  the 
great  size  of  the  pack  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Increasing  Consumption — Canners  with  a  flair  for 
statistics  are  pointing  with  much  satisfaction  to  the 
fact  that  despite  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
canned  foods  during  the  past  few  years,  consumption  is 
keeping  pace.  In  1865,  when  the  humble  tin  can  was 
just  commencing  to  become  known,  consumption  was 
about  one  can  to  every  seven  persons  in  the  United 
States.  In  1925  consumption  has  increased  until  it  was 
about  25  cans  per  capita,  and  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  be  about  30  cans. 

Pears — The  tendency  toward  higher  prices  on  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  continues,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  locate  round  lots  still  in  first  hands.  Some 
grades  of  apricots  are  also  getting  very  scarce  and  but 
few  cherries  are  to  be  found.  Early  buyers  of  these 
fruits  are  in  an  enviable  position,  as  late  comers  are 
having  a  hard  time  to  get  requirements  filled  at  any 
price.  Peaches  are  naturally  still  plentiful,  but  prices 
on  this  fruit  have  become  quite  well  stabilized,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  weakness  developing.  In 
fact,  the  tendency  is  commencing  to  assert  itself  on  the 
side  of  firmness. 

Asparagus — The  manner  in  which  asparagus  is  mov¬ 
ing  is  proving  very  encouraging,  and  the  outlook  is  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  cleanup  before  deliveries  of 
new  pack  can  be  made  next  spring.  Spinach  is  another 
bright  spot  in  the  market,  and  this  season’s  huge  pack 
is  cleaning  up  in  a  manner  that  is  proving  a  surprise  to 
most  of  the  trade.  Winter  pack  is  receiving  attention 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  this  pack  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  of  better  quality  than  in  the  past,  owing  to 
careful  seed  selection  and  to  care  in  selecting  the  proper 


localities  for  the  crop.  Owing  to  the  firm  market,  no 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  moving  all  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  winter  pack  in  advance.  Acreage  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  for  the  spring  pack,  and  this  is  expected  to 
be  large,  but  no  such  gain  in  output  is  expected  as  was 
the  case  this  year. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Californiaa  canned  sweet  potatoes 
are  in  light  supply  this  year,  some  canners  having  made 
but  25  per  cent  deliveries,  although  the  average  was 
much  better  than  this.  Prices  would  be  considerably 
higher  but  for  the  fact  that  outside  pack  is  holding 
them  down.  String  beans  are  in  demand  and  the  pack 
of  this  vegetable  is  quite  closely  cleaned  up.  The  high 
price  at  which  string  beans  are  being  held  is  assisting 
in  the  movement  of  peas  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  the 
latter  have  been  selling  quite  freely. 

Shrimp — Several  buyers  have  been  combing  the  local 
market  of  late  for  fancy  shrimp,  and  have  found  very 
few  sizable  lots  available.  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of 
shrimp,  bul  most  of  those  offered  are  lots  which  have 
failed  to  grade  up  to  the  specifications  of  buyers.  More 
of  these  off-grades  are  being  offered  than  in  a  long 
time. 

Pineapple — Despite  the  heavy  buying  early  in  the 
season,  canners  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  large  orders,  and  many  of  these  must  be  refused, 
or  scaled  down.  No  packer  has  complete  stocks  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment,  and  some  are  virtually  cleaned  up. 
Small  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  packed  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  available 
again  in  quantities  until  next  July.  Some  months  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  the  1928  value  of  Hawaii’s  two 
major  industries,  pineapple  and  sugar,  would  reach 
$100,000,000.  Now  comes  an  estimate  from  the  Islands 
that,  owing  to  improved  prices  for  canned  pineapple 
and  a  heavier  yield  of  sugar,  these  crops  will  reach  the 
value  of  $113,000,000. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Consolidations  Among  Chain  Store  Grocers  and  Specialty  Manufacturers  Seen  as  Preli¬ 
minary  to  More  Intensive  Competition  In  Grocery  Markets — Chains  Swinging 
to  Nationally  Advertised  Products  to  Hold  Own  in  Era  of  Inter-Chain 
Competition,  Says  Banker — Saunders  Acquires  Additional  Stores — 

Gold  Dust  Plans  Extensive  Additions  to  Its  Grocery 
Manufacturing  Facilities — Other  News 
and  Views  of  the  Industry. 


More  competition — chain  store  grocers  and 
grocery  specialty  manufacturers  are  lining  up 
their  forces  for  a  period  of  still  more  intensive 
competition  within  the  next  few  years,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  financial  interests  in  close  touch  with  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  veritable  orgy  of  mergers  in  the  ranks  of 
the  chain  store  distributors  and  manufacturers  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  preparatory  to  a  realignment  of  forces  in  the 
grocery  industry  presaging  still  sharper  competition, 
it  is  felt. 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  in  grocery  circles  that  the 
large  chains  have  been  placed  in  a  specially  advanta¬ 
geous  position  in  their  buying  operations  through  the 
influence  wielded  by  their  tremendous  buying  power. 
Manufacturers  have  been  forced,  many  times  against 
their  better  judgment,  to  make  certain  changes  in  their 
merchandising  plans  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  the 
chain  store.s 


On  the  part  of  the  chains  there  is  naturally  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  develop  their  buying  volume  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  products  which 
they  distribute  at  absolute  rock-bottom  price. 

Among  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  their  positinon  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  volume  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  concentration  of  diverse  manufacturing  and 
marketing  business  in  large  combines  is  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  along  these  lines. 

The  old  line  distributors,  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  have  been  rather  backward  in  visualizing  the  new 
competition,  and  while  there  have  been  a  number  of 
important  consolidations  in  these  fields,  they  have  been 
surpassed,  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  by  mer¬ 
ger  operations  within  the  ranks  of  the  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors,  Wholesale  grocers  are  making  an  effort  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  large  chain  groups  by 
pooling  their  owm  buying  operations,  and  have  met 
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with  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  this  connection,  but 
have  been  left  far  behind  by  the  chains  in  the  matter 
of  actual  physical  and  financial  consolidations. 

New  Type  Competition — Chain  store  grocers  are  en¬ 
tering  a  new  phase  of  competition,  that  of  inter-chain 
competition,  and  are  finding  themselves  forced  to  re¬ 
vise  many  of  their  former  merchandising  plans  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  adjust  their  businesses  to  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  according  to  a  prominent  New  York  banker. 
Discussing  this  situation,  he  points  out  the  following 
facts : 

“From  a  reported  total  of  some  27,000  chain  grocery 
stores  in  1920  the  number  had  grown  by  the  end  of 
1927  to  something  like  68,000,  representing  one-sixth 
of  the  retail  grocery  outlets  in  the  country.  Multipli¬ 
cation  of  stores  in  the  most  favorable  centers  has 
ushered  in  the  second  stage  of  chain  grocery  develop¬ 
ment,  that  of  inter-chain  competition.  This  new  stage 
bids  fair  to  provide  a  more  severe  test  of  chain  mer¬ 
chandising  than  did  the  earlier  one  of  conquest  of  the 
oft-times  inefficient  independent  retailer.  The  tools  of 
the  new  competition  will  of  necessity  be  different. 

“Cut  prices,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  chain  in  con¬ 
tending  w’ith  the  small  retailer,  cease  to  be  readily  ef¬ 
fective  when  used  against  competitors  with  practically 
the  same  facilities  for  meeting  them.  In  part  also  the 
shi^t  awav  from  emphasis  on  low  prices  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  different  clientele  being  sought  by  chain 
stores.  As  they  have  multiplied  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  grocery  trade,  they  have 
outgrown  the  part  of  consumer  demand  to  which  price 
is  the  most  potent  appeal  and  which  responds  to  the 
cash-and-carry  method  of  economy,  and  have  been 
forced  to  seek  different  basis  upon  which  to  bid  for 
patronage. 

“One  of  the  first  recourses  was  to  the  extension  of 
service  telehone  orders,  delivery,  and  even  credit  at  the 
discretion  of  the  store  manager,  striking  developments 
in  recent  chain-store  practice.  Another  development 
growing  directly  out  of  such  competition,  and  one  of 
special  significance  to  manufacturers  and  to  interme¬ 
diate  agencies,  is  the  more  general  reliance  by  chain 
stores  upon  standard,  nationally  advertised  products 
are  already  largely  sold  to  the  consumer.  It  is  reported 
that  in  a  survey  of  chains  in  the  New  York  district 
those  with  the  greatest  profits  were  found  to  be  the 
ones  carrying  over  80  per  cent  advertised  brands.  A 
complete  store  turnover  at  least  fourteen  times  a  year 
is  said  to  be  the  average  for  the  most  successful 
chains.” 

Saunders  Chain  Developing — Clarence  Saunders 
Stores,  Inc.,  the  new  chain  of  the  former  head  of  the 
Piggly-Wiggly  business,  has  announced  the  acquisition 
of  68  additional  stores,  bringing  the  total  number  now 
owned  to  121,  with  a  total  yearly  volume  of  business 
amounting  to  approximately  $15,000,000.  Of  this  total, 
two  stores  were  opened  in  November.  Stores  included 
in  the  latest  acnnisition  are  located  in  Nashville,  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Fichita  Falls, 
Texas ;  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  The  chain 
now  includes  26  stores  in  Memphis,  11  in  Birmingham. 
10  in  Nashville,  23  in  Dallas  and  11  in  Fort  Worth,  with 
smaller  numbers  in  other  Southern  cities.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  company  will  shortly  announce  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  other  units. 

Gold  Dust  Exnandine* — Following  completion  of  the 
purchase  of  the  food  products  business  of  the  American 
Linseed  Comnanv.  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation  manage¬ 
ment  is  reported  looking  into  several  other  companies 


manufacturing  nationally  advertised  food  products 
with  a  view  to  adding  them  to  the  Gold  Dust  group.  The 
management  of  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation  is  reported 
planning  to  build  up  an  organization  to  distribute  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  goods,  much  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  development  of  the  Postum  Company  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  As  a  result  of  these  plans,  it  is 
expected  that  the  company  in  1929  will  show  the  most 
extensive  expansion  in  its  history.  Among  the  compa¬ 
nies  mentioned  as  prospects  for  acquisition  by  Gold 
Dust  Corporation  are  the  Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift 
Company,  Beech  Nut  Packing  Company,  Toddy  Com¬ 
pany  and  Standard  Milling  Company. 

A  definite  offer  has  already  been  made  by  Gold  Dust 
for  the  Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift  Company. 

Kroger  Coming  East — Definite  rumors  are  being 
circulated  in  financial  circles  prominent  iii  chain  store 
operations  that  Kroger  shortly  is  to  announce  one  of 
the  biggest  consolidations  in  the  history  of  chain  gro¬ 
cery  merchandising.  According  to  this  report,  an  East¬ 
ern  chain,  comprising  more  than  1,000  units,  is  to  be 
taken  over  and  added  to  the  Kroger  business  within  the 
next  few  months.  The  identity  of  the  chain  involved  is 
not  definitely  known,  although  at  various  times  during 
recent  months  the  names  of  the  James  Butler  Stores 
and  the  First  National  Stores  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Kroger  expansion  in  the  East.  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  have 
announced  plans  for  the  sale  of  $9,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tional  common  stock,  to  finance  further  development 
plans.  Some  of  the  new  capital  is  to  be  utilized  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  company’s  treasury  for  expenditures  due 
to  extraordinary  expansion,  development  of  new  plans 
and  purchase  of  additional  properties  and  necessary 
merchandise  for  stocking  the  stores. 

Packer  Consent  Decree — ^The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  granted  the  motion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  advance  the  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries, 
and  has  set  the  case  for  hearing  on  March  11.  This 
case  is  a  certiorari  from  the  decision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  refusing  to  strike  out  the 
intervention  of  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries, 
heretofore  allowed  in  the  Packer  Consent  Decree  case. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  deci¬ 
sion  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Packer  Consent  De¬ 
cree  against  the  meat  packers.  The  decree,  how¬ 
ever,  was  suspended  under  a  ruling  of  the  lower 
court  in  conformity  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  that  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries,  in 
view  of  its  ten-year  contract  with  Armour  &  Co.  for  the 
marketing  of  its  products,  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  court  in  the  Consent  Decree  case.  After  the 
decision  upholding  the  validity  of  the  decree,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  moved  to  strike  out  this  intervention  and  thus 
make  the  Packer  Decree  operative.  The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  refused  this  motion 
and  the  Government  annealed  on  certiorari. 

Supporting  Canned  Foods  Census — R,  H.  Rowe,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
in  a  letter  to  members  says :  “Wholesale  grocers  are  ur¬ 
gently  requested  to  be  prepared  to  answer  promptly  the 
inquiries  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  stocks  on  hand  De¬ 
cember  31.  1928,  of  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes. 
These  inouiries  will  constitute  the  second  survey  of 
stocks  of  the  commodities  mentioned  to  be  conducted 
bv  the  Census  Bureau  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
January.  1929,  and  will  call  for  data  of  stocks  on  hand 
December  31.  These  inquiries  will  be  sent  to  canners. 
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wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  grocers,  as  formerly. 
The  census  of  stocks  on  hand  of  canned  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  last  January 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval  by  all  the  grocery  trade. 
The  Census  Bureau,  notwithstanding  its  large  amount 
of  other  work,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  conduct 
a  second  survey.  When  the  figures  of  this  second  sur¬ 
vey  are  published  it  will  then  be  possible,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  figures  of  the  last  survey,  to  see  what  the 
consumption  of  these  three  commodities  has  been. 
Wholesale  grocers  thus  will  be  able  to  have  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  on  which  to  calculate  their  purchases  for 
1929.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  January  should  be  an¬ 
swered  promptly  after  they  are  received.  If  there  is 
delay,  the  report  of  the  survey  will  be  delayed  and  its 
value  thus  lessened.  In  this  conjunction  Leverne  V. 
Beales,  chief  statistician  of  manufactures  of  the  Bu- 
real  of  Census,  says :  “If  this  inquiry  is  to  be  a  success, 
and  if  its  results  are  to  be  of  maximum  value  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  necessary  for  all  canners  and  distributors 
to  co-operate  by  making  their  returns  promptly  and  by 
exercising  care  in  answering  the  questions  on  the 
schedule.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  an  unlim¬ 
ited  appropriation  available  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
writing  letter  after  letter  and  sending  telegram  after 
telegram  to  the  dilatory  canners  and  distributors 
Moreover,  entirely  apart  from  the  matter  of  cost,  is  the 
fact  that  unless  accurate  returns  are  received  promptly 
it  will  be  impossible  to  publish  the  results  of  the  can¬ 
vass  in  time  to  be  of  maximum  value.”  We  request  all 
wholesale  grocers  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
census  inquiries  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  return  them 
to  the  Census  Bureau.  The  figures  will  be  fresh  in 
their  minds  and  upon  their  records,  in  view  of  the  end- 
of-the-year  inventory.” 

Fighting  the  Chains — According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion,  maintained  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  to  conduct  its  educational  campaign 
against  chain  stores  in  favor  of  independent  grocers, 
its  booklet,  “What  Every  Woman  Wants  to  Know 
About  Grocery  Shopping,”  is  expected  to  attain  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  20,000,000  copies.  One  jobber,  the  bureau  re¬ 
ports,  is  distributing  100,000  copies  of  these  reports  as 
a  starter,  while  many  other  wholesale  grocers  have  du¬ 
plicated  their  first  orders.  The  Bureau  declares  that 
among  many  enthusiastic  letters  one  that  is  typical 
comes  from  the  secretary  of  a  large  state  wholesale 
grocers’  association.  This  man,  the  bureau  adds,  be¬ 
fore  urging  the  members  of  his  organization  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  bureau’s  work,  made  a  careful  test  which 
convinced  him  that  two  out  of  three  women  who  read 
the  report  are  influenced  to  the  point  where  they  confine 
their  future  grocery  purchases  to  independent  stores. 
The  booklet,  which  has  already  received  wide  distribu¬ 
tion,  has  aroused  considerable  comment,  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable. 

Another  Kroger  Purchase — The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  has  purchased  the  Cox  Stores,  a  chain  of  86  groceries, 
operating  in  the  South.  The  purchase  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
one  share  of  Kroger  stock  in  exchange  for  6%  shares  of  the 
Cox  “B.”  Stockholders  of  the  Cox  Company  will  meet  Decem¬ 
ber  3  to  vote  on  the  sale. 

The  Kroger  Company  reports  for  October  profits  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  brought  net  profits  for  the  first  ten  months  to  $3,936,732, 
against  $3,337,408  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

As  of  October  27,  last,  the  Kroger  chain  consisted  of  4,947  units, 
a  gain  since  January  1,  this  year,  of  1,183.  Sales  for  the  year  to 
October  27  were  $164,292,001,  as  compared  with  $132,649,727  in 
the  corresponding  -period  last  year,  a  gain  of  $31,652,274  or 


23.8  per  cent.  Sales  from  January  1  to  October  27,  this  year, 
had  already  exceeded  the  total  for  all  of  1927  by  $2,992,397,  and 
gave  indications  that  the  aggregate  for  1928  would  reach 
$200,000,000. 

American  Association  Goes  South — The  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  announces  that  its  1929  convention  will 
be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  21,  through  the  23d.  The  Hotel 
Peabody  will  be  headquarters  for  the  convention.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  suggested  early  reservations  for  the  meeting. 

Jobbers  Playing  Santa  Claus — A  Wisconsin  wholesale  grocer 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  brings 
out  the  following  pertinent  points  regarding  the  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness:  “The  power  that  attracted  us  to  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  and  which  is  now  keeping  us  in  that  same  business,  is 
the  object  of  every  sensible  business  man,  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  more  on  our  capital  than  could  be  made  with  another  invest¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  if  we  can  make  5  or  6  per  cent  on  first 
mortgage  bonds  or  similar  gilt-edge  securities,  why  add  all  the 
work,  worry  and  risk  attending  the  wholesale  grocery  line  if  the 
returns  are  not  equal  to  it?  If  every  jobber  would  start  with  a 
charge  of  6  per  cent  on  capital  investment,  there  would  be  mighty 
few  who  could  show  a  profit.  And  still,  if  you  cannot  show  that 
percentage  of  profit,  you  may  as  well  quit,  sell  out,  place  your 
money  in  gilt-edge  securities  and  receive  larger  dividends  with¬ 
out  risk  or  worry.  The  owners  of  businesses  all  too  frequently 
lose  their  heads  in  the  face  of  what  seem  big  problems,  such  as 
are  very  common  to  business  nowadays,  and  instead  of  fighting 
them  out  along  constructive  lines  and  with  confidence,  they  re¬ 
sort  to  underselling,  to  cheap  credits  and  all  the  gew-gaws  of 
poor  business  practice.  Confidence  must  be  written  on  the  tablet 
of  the  business  heart  and  cultivated  where  real  success  is  aspired 
to.  Why  should  we  cut  prices  on  staple  and  advertised  lines  to 
cost  and  try  to  make  it  up  on  the  balance  of  the  list?  Don’t 
forget  that  every  dollar’s  worth  Ihat  we  sell  at  cost  means  that 
we  have  to  sell  double  that  amount  at  a  profit  of  at  least  double 
our  overhead  to  come  out  even,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  isn’t  it  idiotic  to  encourage  price-cutting  on  staples 
and  nationally  advertised  lines?  If  we  set  a  new  low  price,  the 
town  price-cutter,  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  his  actual  costs 
and  profits,  will  cut  a  few  cents  lower  anyway.  And  then  who 
derives  the  benefit  from  our  price-cutting?  Not  the  consumer. 
Invariably  the  retailer  simply  appropriates  the  difference  for 
himself.  Naturally  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  assist  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  to  meet  his  cut-price  competitors.  But  there 
are  other  ways  besides  price-cutting  that  will  help  him,  provided 
of  course  that  he  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  us.  W’hat  he  needs 
is  help  and  constructive  advice  regarding  modernizing  his  store 
and  how  to  merchandise  his  stock.  The  average  independent 
retailer  is  ultra-efficient  in  buying,  but  woefully  weak  in  the 
selling  end  of  his  business,  the  principal  part.  Stick  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  idea.  Let’s  get  our  legitimate  profit.  If  we  want  to  play 
Santa  Claus  and  work  for  pleasure,  large  turnover  without 
profit,  just  to  keep  our  neighbor  from  getting  it,  let’s  not  do  it 
under  the  pretext  of  conducting  a  paying  business.” 


Convention  Dates 


December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21, 1928 — ^Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  2-4,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association, 
Portland,  Ore. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $  1 000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-of-mind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy  !  ! 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


Thmrt  la  a  aaving  grace  in  a  tenge  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaioally— and  financially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  welcome. 


Quality  T^roducts 

For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


AMERICAN 

-  =  COKE  = 


MENTAL  PLOWING 

Farmer — I  thought  you  said  you  had  plowed  that 
ten-acre  lot. 

Hired  Man — No ;  I  said  I  was  thinking  about  plow¬ 
ing  it. 

Farmer — Oh,  I  see!  You  just  turned  it  over  in 
your  mind. — Capper’s  Weekly. 


“The  time  will  come,”  shouted  the  speaker,  “when 
women  will  get  men’s  wages.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  little  man  in  the  corner;  “next 
Saturday  night.” — Good  Hardware. 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes  —  the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  I'crne  Plates,  Etc 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsbarih,  p.. 

District  Sa^es  Offices:  Chicago, 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives :  United  States  f'''' 

Steel  Products  Company,  San  Francisco 

Lus Ans^les,  Portland,  Seattle  '•--v 

wmm  ExportRepresentatives: 

■jfc  United  States  Steel  Products  jTT^! — -l»*firrgr's  j_L^— yr 

Company 

N^^New  York  City 


'  iMFRiait  COffiL 


NO  GREAT  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Artist — With  one  stroke  of  my  brush  I  can  change 
a  smiling  child  into  a  weeping  one. 

Friend  (dryly) — You  can  do  the  same  thing  with 
a  hairbrush. — Detroit  News. 


OUT  WEST 

Oi,  oi,  Abbie,  your  shirt-tail  is  out! 
‘Out — out  vere?” 

'Out  vere  the  vest  begins !” 


SAY  NAWT  SO 

Do  you  know  how  the  rats  get  in  here  ?” 
‘Naw!” 

‘Uh-huh !” — Washington  Star. 


Sweety — What  is  the  cure  for  sea-sickness? 
Salty — Give  it  up. — Our  Navy. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


OR  BY  THE  ROD 

He  strode  in  dolefully,  as  if  suffering  from  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend.  “I  have  sad  news.  My  dog  died  last 
night.” 

“What  did  it  do — swallow  a  tape  line  and  die  by 
inches,  or  did  it  run  up  the  alley  and  die  by  the  yard  ?” 
asked  a  sympathetic  friend,  jestingly. 

“Naw;  it  crawled  under  the  bed  and  died  by  the 
foot.” — Washington  Star. 


8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 


UNPALATABLE 

“Brother  Johnson,”  asked  a  wide-awake  Negro  di¬ 
vine  in  the  South,  “can  you-all  tell  me  why  the  lions 
didn’t  eat  de  Prophet  Daniel?” 

“No,  pahson;  why  was  it?” 

“Because  de  most  of  him  was  backbone  and  de  rest 
was  grit.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


GIMME,  GIMME 
Son — Pass  the  butter. 

Mother — If  what? 

Son — If  you  can  reach  it. — ^Washington  Star. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


3LISS  CO. 

J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
V  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Tourist  (in  village  store) — Whaddya  got  in  the 
shape  of  automobile  tires? 

Saleslady — Funeral  wreaths,  life  preservers,  in¬ 
valid  cushions  and  doughnuts, — Extension  Magazine. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES.  PASTES  AND  RUMS. 
Arabol  Mfn.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

An.niSTEa.  for  Chaia  Doriceo. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wii. 

Apple  Parinr  Machinoa.  See  Parinur  Mach. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hanaen  Can*.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Roblna  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baakata,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Suppliea. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rabber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleanera.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beano.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hindo  *  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sanduaky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowera,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  *  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robina  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottls  Corking  Machines,  oee  Bottlers  Hchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 
Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 


BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Fails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bucketo. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conreyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hanson  Gang.  Maehy.  Oo..  Cedarburg.  Wia. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinda 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co..  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraigue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
CHEMISTS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washes 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp;,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (lorp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating, 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettlco.  See  Kettles,  Coppet 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robina  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Oo..'  Brooteu.  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cookes 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  Sea  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Davieea. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINRS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.^  Inc.*  Baltimore. 

Spragu^Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Wooden.  " 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Msky 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

5'**;,  C*"  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mash 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Mw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Employers*  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicairo. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose  Cal 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  Sea  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermotle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards.  etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers,  See  Corn  Cooker-Filler*. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
i*yar8  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mohr.,  r*-  -r* 
FruH  Parers.  See  Paving  Msehieaa. 
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rKUIT  PITTBM  AND  8BEDEE8. 

Hantlay  Mf».  Co..  Brocton,  N.  T.  _ 

Fruit  Pr«B8««.  Se*  Cider  Makew  Machinery. 
Gaaoline  Firepota.  See  Cannery  Suppllea. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madiinery  Mfro. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robine  *  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Spraffue-Sells  Chl^o. 

Generatora.  Electric.  See  Motore. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tnmblero.  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  x. 

SpraKue-Sella  Corp.,  <2»ica*o.  ,  . 

Goyemora.  Steam.  See  Poaw  Plant  l^ipm^ 
Orarity  Carriere.  See  Carriera  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huakera.  See  Cora  Huak^ 

Green  Pea  Cleaner^See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mc^. 
HoiaUng  and  Carrying  Machinea.  See  Cranea. 
Hnllera  and  Vlnera.  Pra  Hitlers. 

Huakera  and  Silkera.  See  Cora  Huakera. 
INSURANCE.  Cannera*. 

O&nnen*  Exchanirc,  B.  ^^rner,  Chlcaffo. 

Jacketed  Kettieo.  See  Kettlee,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Stea^ 
r.  H.  Langeenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
3prague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  JaAet^. 

F.  H.  Langeenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kottloa.  Enameled.  See  Tanka,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Preceea. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  ^_J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wia. 

EMw.  RennAerg  A  Sons  C^.  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miacellaneoua. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg.  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

EMw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago, 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS, 
a.  Gamae  A  Bro..  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goode,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robine  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINEKY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products 
PARING  MACHINES. 
sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

.rabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

F  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

K.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boicman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Ohisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Huntl«7  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A;  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continnona. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrap. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBU'nNG  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayahs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Cloaing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cora. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Madiinea 
Belt  Drivea,  ate.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Baragrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anu  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  See  Kettles, 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Broshes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELEP HONE,  TELEIGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  CardiiT,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wia 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  Ke  Robins  A  Coeg  InCvg  Baltimort. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Dm 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Prank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPE3KS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Prnit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Set 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Fmdnets 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labelins  Mask 
WTANDOTTB.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mi^. 
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SUYSMAN  DUPLEX  TRIMMER— SUTTER 


T rims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 


Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


Built  on  rigid  heat  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  80i  E.  Pratt  St 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

'  CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK^ - * 

Plant^Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  juagment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


